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loaded with petitions for the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia. This fanatical spirit rests 
not, tires not—and pursues its purpose with a zeal 
which, if not checked, may lead to consequences deep- 
ly to be deprecated. Its influence is already sufficient 
to cause it to be courted by those who are candidates 
for the popular favor in the north, and it too frequent- | 
ly sways, if it does not control their public action.—_ 
Its power is rendered manifest by the legislation of 
some of the states, indicating a policy not only to 
entice away our slaves, but to take them forcibly 
from the possession of their masters against the 


Extract from the message of It. gov. J. Rutherford, | consent of the slaves themselves. The recent in- 


transmitted to the legislature of Virginia at the com-' stances of the forcible abduction of slaves from their 


mencement of its present session. 


“J have received, and submit herewith, copies of ‘These indications portending much future. mischief, 
resolutions of the legislatures of several of our sister should deeply impress us with the importance of pre- 


states, which have been communicated to this depart- paring for the crisis 


ment. 
president of the United States. 


subject, and on the revenue Jaws of the U. States, 


lands of the United States: 


| A successful interference with the right of slave pro- 
Of the state of Maine, on the re-eligibility of the perty in the District of Columbia, would be b 't the 
| prelude to a similar effort in the southern sta’ +s.— 
Of Connecticut and Rhode Island, on the same We should resist every such attempt as we 
‘invasion of our fire sides and altars. It is time that 

Of Massachusetts on the same subject, and con-| an issue be made with those who, reckless of conse-" 
cerning the northeastern boundary, and the public quences would dissolve this happy confederacy, 
'erto bound together in peace and friendship. 


with which we are threatened. 


wouid an 


hith- 
It is 


Of New York on the death of the late president of time that those disturbers of the public peace should 


the United States. 


| be fully apprised of the consequences which must in- 


And of Missouri, Delaware and Maryland, on the evitably result from the accomplishment of their ra¢h 


existing controversy between this state and the state designs. 


of New York. 


portion of our fellow citizens of the north, who dis- 


It is due to the enlightened. and patrioctic | 


And a copy of an act of the legislature of Mary-. approve the mad schemes in agitation among them, | 
land entitled ‘‘an act for the completion of the Chesa-. and who place a proper estimate upon the value of 


peake and Ohio canal to Cumberland. 


| the union. 


I regret that nothing has transpired since the last, 


session of the legislature, to encourage the belief that 


the unpleasant controversy so long depending be-' 
tween thiS state and the state of New York will be. 
I submit herewith the corres-_ 
pondence between the executive auihorities of the’ 
two states not heretofore communicated. It will dis-; 


satisfactory adjusted. 


play, it is believed, on the part of the executive of 


this commonwealth, an anxious desire to maintain | 


unimpaired the most friendly relations with a state | 
to which we have ever been bound by the ties of af- | 


fection and interest. 


It is due to Virginia herself, plainly, | 
unequivocaliy, and without delay, to announce to 
congress and to the members of the confederacy— 
not in a spirit of menace, but with a deep sense of 
the painful consequences which may ensue—that she 
cannot submit to the interference from any quarter 
with her domestic institutions. The deep importance 
of the subject entitles it to the serious consideration 
and to the prompt and decisive action of the general | 
assembly. JOHN RUTHERFORD. | 


| 
| 


Extract from the message of governor Seward 


union, we have manifested patience, forbearance and | opening of its present session. | 


courtesy, earnestly hoping if possible to obviate the 


necessity of resorting to any measure of defence. Our! embarrass our commerce. The effect of the act is' unmolested in South Carolina, 


“J lay before you a law of Virginia, calculated to 


Carolina 





I submit also, for your information, a correspon- 
dence between the governor of Georgia and myself, 
which my respected contemporary has made a subject 


_of some moment in communications to the legislature 


of that state. 
MESSAGE OF THE GOVERNOR OF N. YORK. 
Executive chamber, Albany, Feb. 11, 1842. 
To the legislature: . 
In my annual message I informed the legislature 
that the state of Virginia had adopted a law calculat- 
ed to embarrass our commerce, and which would go 
into effect on the first day of May next, unless this 
state should sce fit to comply with my certain require- 


ments made by our sister state. 
|masters cannot have escaped public observation.— | 


It is now my duty to announce that the general 
assembly of South Carolina on the seventh day of 
December, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
one, enacted a law declaring that it shall not be law- 
ful for any vessel of any size or description, owned 
in whole or in part, or commanded or navigated 
by any other person than any citizen or resident 
of the state of New York, or any such vessel, 


owned in whole or in part, by an actual inhabi- 


tant and resident of South Carolina, and depart- 
ing from any part in that commonwealth to an 
port of New York to leave the waters of South 
until the commandant of such vessel 
shall have submitted to search, and have complied 
with restrictions similar to those attempted to be im- 
posed upon our vessels found in Virginia by the law 


of that state. 


[submit a copy of the act of South Ca 
which it will be seen that the law will take effect on 
the first of May next, but that the governor is autho- 
rised to suspend its operation on being officially in- 
formed that the executive of New York has consent- 
ed to comply with the demand of the state of Virginia 
hitherto disallowed, for a surrender of certain x4 
sons as fugitives from justice, and that the legulatire 
of this state has repealed the act of 1840, exte 
the right of trial by jury. ' 

We are indebted to the courtes 
sembly of South Carolina, for a re 
setting forth the grounds of their 
proceeding. Since 


rolina, by 


nding 


y of the general as- 
port and resolutions 
very extraordinar 

that proceeding contemplates 


With a devoted loyalty to the | transmitted to the legislature.of New York at the certain specified action by the executive us wel] as 


by the legislature of this state, 


at as a condition 
which the citizens of this state by tex 


shall hereafter enjoy 
rights and immunities 


just claim upon that state, under the solemn covenant postponed until May next, ard the governor is au- guaranteed to them by the constitution of the United 


of the constitution, and our reiterated appeals to her _thorised further to suspend it whenever the executive | States, I have res 


pectfully communicated to the go- 


reason and justice have as yet been unavailing. The | authority of this state shall surrender three persons | vernor of South Carolina my decision upon the 

course of the executive has been fully sustained by heretofore demanded by the lieutenant governor of | position thus submitted to me. That decision Oe in 
her legislation, and under circumstances which ag- | that commonwealth as fugitives from justice, and | + to 
gravate the injuries we have received. I sincerely the legislature shall repeal the law extending the | 
trust it may be possible for other counsels to prevail, | trial by jury. I have respectfully informed the posed 
and that a returning sense of justice will result in, thorities of Virginia that my convictions of the ille- 
the recognition of our right and the perpetuation of | gality of that requisition are unchanged, and that al-| 
the harmony, which, if nct actually interrupted, is at though New York, from motives of self respect and 


least most seriously threatened. 


7 . . . 
Under present circumstances, the commonwealth _monstrate, yet she cannot consent to remain a re-|an ancient domes 


owes it to herself to divise and to execute firmly pro- 
per measures to guard the rights and property of her 
citizens. If in the discharge of this duty, imposed 
by the most solemn considerations, unkind feelings 
or unpleasant coalitions should unhappily arise, the 
responsibility must rest with those who have left us 
no alternative. A due regard for the peace of the 
union, and an anxious desire to remove as far as prac~ 
ticable, all cause of irritation, will no doubt dictate a 
sort of measure purely protective. With this view 
the inspection law of the last legislature was adopt- 
ed: and the remote period to which its execution was 
deferred, affords conclusive evidence of the patience 
and forbearance of Virginia. As however, the first 
day of May next is the specified time when its pro- 
visions will become operative, unless the course of 
N. York shall in the mean time render it-unnecessa- 
ry, | respectfully recommend its careful revision and 
the adoption of such additional enactments as your 
Wisdom may suggest, more effectually to accomplish 
Its objects. The correspondence herewith submitted, 
80 fully explains the views and course of the execu- 
tive authorities cf the two states, that I forbear fur- 
ther reference to the subjeet. 

I cannot omit to notice here the untiring persever- 
ance with which a wild and blind fanaticism is urging 
on the consideration of congress, a subject of vital 
Importance to the peace and tranquillity of the union. 


ear after year the tables of congress have been} enduring vencration and gratitude, 


Vou. Xi—Sic. 25. 


maintenance of the grounds heretofore ussumed in 
my correspondence with the authorities of the state 
of Virginia. 

The general assembly of South Caro 
ces our law extending the right of t 
act which is the most alarming and 


olina pronoun- 
rial by jury, an 


; ae ober aA dangero 
| devotion to the union, will not retaliate, nor even re-| in which fanaticism or folly has mad pete cian 


| 


spondent, since Virginia has seen fit to transcend the | 
sphere assigned her by the federal constitution, and | 
to pass an aggressive law; but that this state wall) 
cheerfully return to a discussion of the subject, with | 
a sincere desire to arrive at a conclusion mutually 
satisfactory and conducive to the general harmony, 
whenever the effect of that unfortunate statute shall 
be removed by the action of our sister state, or by an 
overruling action of the supreme court of the United | 
States. 

The legislature will decide whether the trial by | 
jury shall be relinquished, and whether a state which | 
acknowledges no natural inequality of men, and ao | 
political inequality which may not ultimately be re- 
moved, shall wrest that precious shield from those | 
only, whose freedom is assailed, not from any wrong | 
doing of their own, but because the greatest of all 
crimes was committed against their ancestors. ‘Taught 
as we have been by the founders of the constitution 








and most emphatically by the statesmen of Virginia, 
we cannot renounce the principle, that all men are 
born free and equal, nor any of its ligitimate conse- 
quences. But we can, nevertheless, give to Virgimia 
and to the whole American family, pledges of peace, 
affection and fidelity to the union, by relying upon 
legal redress alone, and by waiting the returning mag- 
nanimity of. a state whose early and self-sacrificing 





'service out of this 


or foll e its assa 
stic institution, cherished ray bee 
hearts of the people of the south; and they ve 
clearly and fully set forth the reasons for this o ink 
on. submit them in full confidence that they will 
receive that early and deliberate consideration which 
is due to them, not only from the magnitude of th 
subject and the shortness of the period which js to 
elapse before the rigorous measures of Virginia d 
South Carolina will take effect, but also from the 
spect toward South Carolina, which, I am ore: fe 
entertained by the people of this state. -M own 
views of the law in question, differing essential from 
those presented in the papers now submitted. have 
already been made known to the legislature. 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

Executive department, Febs 10, 1842 

Sir: I have had the honor to receive your cont 
nication of December last, transmitting to me a eda 
of a law passed by the general assembly of South 
Carolina, entitled ‘‘an act to prevent the citizens of 
New York from carrying slaves or persons held to 

state, and to prevent the escape of 

persons charged with the commission of any crime.” 
The communication is accompanied by a pertinent 
report and by resolutions of the general assembl 
explaining the reasons of the enactment. . 

‘The act declares that it shall take effect from and 
after the first day of May next, and that the gover- 





vindication of the rights of man has entitled her to 


nor is authorised to suspend its operations, upon be- 
‘ing officially informed that the executive of New 
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York has bona fide consented to comply with a de- 
for thé surrender of Peter Johnson, 


mand heretofore made by the anthorities of Virginia — 
‘tlward Stith 


the lezislature } te has repealed a law passed 
in 1840,-extending the right of trial by jury to per- 
sons claimed as owing service in other states, under 
proceedings before the officers and magistrates of 
this state. pais 

‘It seems my duty, therefore, with the frankness of 





d ‘it fr . 
and Isaac rr as fugitives from justice; and that! were rolled on shore, within our lines, but some thirty} All m 

‘this sta yards from the bastion, and inthe rear of our men du-'| this—that only 
could the city have. been saved. © W 





commu ication which ought to prevail between the 
several states of the union, to make known to your 
excellency as T have uniformly and on all proper oc-| 
c. sions informed the state of Virginia, that the exe- 
cutive of this state declined to comply with the re- 


y ordered it to be towed ashore, to 


event | 
\ drifting 2 


into the enemy’s camp. 


ring the battle; and there they remained on'the 8th 
of January, and were seen by the six hundred British 
prisoners, taken’in the redoubt on our left, who, as 





fighting behind cotton bags! But our ramparts were | 
of Louisiana. earth, not formidable in themselves, 
but because there were behind them that which was 
more solid than brass—more impervious than the 
diamond—the indomitable breasts of freemen, led by 
the old hero. This was the wal) against which the 








uisition of the executive of Virginia, referred to in 
the act of South Carolina, upon the grounds that the 
process was deemed to be without warrant or autho- 
rity in the constitution of the United States, or in the 
laws and customs of this state, and that nothing has | 
occurred since the decision was made to change the | 
convictions then entertained. 
- Whether the law of this state extending the trial 
by jury be unconstitutional or mjurious to the state 
of uth Carolina, or to any other state, is a question 
which properly belongs to the legislative representa- 
tives of the people, and has been commended to their 
respectful consideration. It also belongs to them to 
consider, at least in the first instance, whether the 
meastite which the state of South Carolina has adopt- 
ed calls for any action on the part of this state. I 
have, therefore, very cheerfully complied with your 
exeellency’s request by submitting to the legislature 
the papers you have transmitted. I remain with 
very high mite cine Oe most obedient servant, 

ILLIAM H. SEWARD. 

His excellency, John P. Richardson, gov. of S. Carolina. 

















FACTS OF THE BATTLE OF N. ORLEANS. 


Major Davezac, a brother-in-law of the late Ed- 
ward Livingston, and who served as aid to General 
Jaekson at the battle of New Orleans, and was for 
nine years at the Hague in the service of the general 
government, from which he returned upwards of two 
years ago, introduced on the Sth of January to the 
consideration of the New York legislatnre of which 
he is now a member, the following resolution and 
preamble. 

Whereas, the salutary energy of General Jackson 
at New Orleans, during the campaign of 1814 and 
1815, have repeatedly received the approbation of the 
American people,— 

And whereas, congress, on the 25th day af Februa- 
ry 1815, voted thanks to that illustrious citizen for 
his gallantry and good conduct at New Orleans, and 
directed a gold medal to be struck and presented to 
him, in testimony of the high sense entertained by 
congress of events so memorable and services so em- 
inent— 

Resolved therefore (the senate concurring) that our 
senators and representatives in congress, be earnestly 
requested to use their best efforts to procure the pas- 
sage of a law directing that the fine of one thousand 
Sellars imposed on General Jackson, by Dominick 
A. Hall, then judge of the United States for the dis- 
trict of Louisiana, for an alleged contempt of his 
authority, and by him paid into the hands of the mar- 
shall of said district, be refunded to Andrew Jackson, 
with costs and interest on the same, from the day of 
the payment thereof. 

On February Ist its consideration being the order 
of the day, Mr. Davezac arose and, as reported in the 
Albany Argus, said he should have permitted this re- 
solution which had lain so long, to have passed at 
once to a vote without further remark from him; had 
he not left unredeemed a pledge he made to the house 
on a former occasion, to explain the story of the 
“eotton bags,” with a view to correct an error that 
had hecome prevavent, and had even crept into the 
history of the memorable campaign of New Orleans. 
It was not true thatour army wassheltered by cotton 
bags, and even if it were, the fact could reflect no 
discredit on the great commander in that campaign, 
in view of the overwhelming superiority in point of 
numbers and discipline, of the enemy he wascalled to 
deal with. But it was not true, and it was proper that 
the facts should be known, be the effect what it might. 


The commanding general had taken the precau- 
tion—for he omitted no precaution which might con- 
tribute to the safety of the great city—to prevent any 
boat from floating down, and thus falling into the 
enemy’s hands, being determined, if they crossed the 
river, they should do it in their own boats. On the 
28th Dec., a flat-boat was seen floating down the rivy- 
er, with no one on board, having evidently parted 
from its moorings atthe wharf. Cotton at that time, 
was a mere drug, not commanding 2 price that war- 
ranted its transshipment and storage, and such as 
arrived was Jeftin the boats. On board this boat 





pride of Britain rolled like the maddened waves strik- | 
ing against a rock planted in the ocean, and sternly : 
smiling at the rage of the infuriated flood. 

A single fact weuld suffice to show the height of | 
this boasted bastion of soil, which British captives | 
and British writers had transformed into a barricade 
of cotton bales. When Packenham fell within three 
hundred yards of it, the horse he mounted, of high 
race and blood, young, wild and full of life, became 
frightened and ran directly towards our lines, and 
with a single leap, cleared the ditch and bastion, and 
became a captive too! The noble animal was brought, 
yet quivering in his fright, and presented as spolia' 
opima to the commanding general. 

This was one of the incidents of this great battle. 
Another and he had done: preferring to leave the 
question to the house to deal with, as he had no doubt 
they would, by offering this tardy tribute of justice 
to patriotism and valor. Of the four chief officers | 
in command of the British army on the 8th, two were | 
killed on the field, and one was sent to the fleet se-| 
verely wounded. Gen. Lambert was the only officer 
who escaped, and he was not engaged on that day. 
Gen. Kean, the wounded officer, when carried off the | 
field, left his sword, and it was picked up by the brave | 
Tennesseans who were scouring the field in search 
of muskets, and brought to General Jackson. We 
had then, not only the horse of the British general- 
in-chief, but the sword of the next in command, and 
it was of great beauty and value. When Gen. Kean| 
recovered his senses, his first thought was of his’ 
sword, Dennis Prieur, who had been taken prisoner | 
in the battle of the night of the 23d—and well known 
since as mayor of the city and collector of the port, | 
and more recently as the victim of that persecuting 
spirit, that puts men out of office for interfering in 
elections, one way—had been parolled, and was the | 
bearer of a letter to General Jackson, in which he’ 
requested him to return his sword, saying that it was, 
the treasured gift of a friend, and backing the request | 
by an appeal to those high and chivalrous feelings | 
which he well knew animated the American warrior. 
Nor did he appeal in vain. ““Go,” said Gen. Jackson | 
to Mr. Livingston, “deliver this sword to Gen. Kean. | 
God forbid that I should separate the weapon from 
him to whom his dying friend bequeathed it.” 

Mr. D. closed with the remark, that he awaited 
the action of the house upon this proposition, he 
would not say without anxiety, but without fear. It 
was true that Ohio, treading fast in the steps of New 
York, in population and wealth, and in indomitable 
patriotism, had stolen a march upon us. But he 
trusted that New Eork, the first tostart in this move- 
ment, would not hesitate to respond, with her potency 
of tone to the voice of her western confederate. 

In the prosecution of the debate, Mr. O'Sullivan 











was twenty-nine bales. General Jackson immedi-, jae necessity of the case, and the only iat 
y wh 


ch the city of New Orleans, with all its ‘Booty 


pr and Beauty,” could have been successfully defended, 
| All eos now acknowledge d 


- and do acknowledze 


my order declaring martial law 
: Fithout this, Wwe 
might have gallantly sacrificed our lives, but Jost our 


country, and the city must have been yielded to the 
some solace in their captivity, raised the story of our brutality of an infuriated invading soldiery. 


It was 
for this act, and for enforcing it until the country 
was secure, this unjust fine was imposed, the record 
of which still-remains an imputation on my memory. 

“Congress is the only body whose action could wipe 
this stain from my memory, by a joint resolution, or- 
dering the fine, with costs and interest, to be refund- 
ed, it having been so unjustly, so unrighteously im- 
posed, and without my being heard-in my own de- 


| fence; from which you remember I was peremptorily 


debarred. This is the only imputation. that has not 
been by congress expunged from the record; and go- 
ing out of life, when I reflect how much I hazarded 
in the defence of Louisiana, (my life, my health, and 
what was dearer than all, my reputation), I cannot 
but regret that this stain upon my name should be 
permitted to pass down to posterity. 

“But be it so. I go hence with a clear conscience, 
that 1 did my duty faithfully; and although this act 
of justice has been withheld, stil my continued pray- 
ers will be for my country’s safety and prosperity; 
and that, if war should again come, the safety of a 
great city may not be jeopardized from this prece- 
dent, which, staring the commanding officer in the 
face, may prevent him from assuming the responsi- 
bility by which alone it may be secured. For you 
must well know and remember, that it was martial 
law alone by which we were able successfully to de- 
fend the city; and that judge Hall, who afterwards 
imposed the fine upon me, when the order was first 
read, exclaimed with uplifted hands, ‘that by this the 
city might be saved, without it, it was lost.’ 

“To you, my friend, for the first time have I un- 
folded my feelings, determined, if my country would 
not voluntarily do me this justice, that I would pass 
to my grave in silence and without murmur. Butas 
this is perhaps the last letter | may write you, | 
could not refrain from expressing to you my feelings 
ona review of our privations and dangers together 
before New Orleans.” 

Mr. Hoffman repelled the right of any man to drag 
out a confidential correspondence and was shocked 
at the freedom of the gentleman in doing it. He 
considered the debt as having becn long ago refund- 
ed by the American people and hoped the act would 
remain untouched as a lesson of the supremacy of 
the civil over the military power. 


Mr. Simmons in the course of his speech, went 
into a minute review of the epoch in question—as he 
found it in Judge Martin’s history of Louisiana— 
chiefly with a view to present the facts in the order 
of time. The first intelligence at New Orleans of 
the signing of the treaty of Ghent, he said, was com- 
municated to Gen. Jackson, by Admiral Cochrane, 
on the 21st January, 1815. ‘The nextday, news was 
received at New Orleans from Charleston, of the re- 
tification of the treaty by the prince regent—and on 
the 14th February, of the arrival of the treaty at 
Washington, but not of its confirmation. It was on 
the 28th February, he said, that Gen. Jackson issued 
the order banishing beyond Baton Rouge, the French 
residents, not naturalized at New Orleans—under 
the impression, which he did not mean tosay was un- 





produced a letter addressed by General Jackson to 


reasonable, that they were somehow dangerous, and 








Mr. Davezae, and which having fallen into his (Mr.| jnclined to favor the enemy. It was after all this, 
O'S’s) possession, he had with difficulty obtained the! on the 3rd March, that a member of the Louisiana le- 
reluctant consent of his colleague to read from it a! gislature (Mr. Lewellier) ventured to complain of 
few passages, in illustration of the feeling with which | this sentence of banishment, through the Louisiana 
a old hero of the hermitage himself still Jooked on | Gazette, and to indulge in perhaps severe strictures 
this question. 





brief, and he only regretted that from the confidential 
character of portions of it, he could not read the 
whole. It was addressed to Major Davezac upwards 
of two years ago, immediately on his return from 
that foreign mission in which it is well known he so 


The extracts, he said, were very | on the commander-in-chief—strictures which Mr. 8. 


did not pretend to justify. It was on the next day 
that Gen. Jackson caused to be published the second 
section of the articles of war, which denounced the 
penalty of death against foreign spies, and it was by 
virtue of that section, published on the 4th, that Mr. 


honorably sustained the character of his country.| |ewellier was on the 5th March arrested and sub- 
Mr. O'S. them proceeded to read: jected to martial law. Mr. S. went on to state the 
“My health is much impaired; and I am for the | application to Judge Hall, by Mr. Morrill, (who Mr. 
most part of my time confined to my room, seldom! S. said was attorney general or district attorney) for 
able to visit my friends, and write with difficulty. I a habeas corpus in favor of Mr. Lewellier—the issu- 
am trying to put my house in order to meet that call, | ing of the writ by Judge Hall—the arrest and_impri- 
which must soon come, to that other and better world | sonment of Judge Hal! by order of Gen. Jackson 
from which no traveller returns. In doing this { pass | (under another section, Mr. S. said, of the articles of 
in review often my whole official Jife; in which I find) war) on a charge of exciting mutiny—that this was 
but little to regret and much to remember with satis-; on the 5th March—and that at this time news 0 
faction; and particularly all my acts and doings in the | peace had reached New Orleans from Washington, 
successful defence of N. Orleans my conscience fully | though, owing to the wrong papers having been sent 
approves. Still no one has ever brought to the view; by the special messenger from the war department, 
of congress the iniquity and injustice of the $1,000 there was no official intelligence received of the trea- 








fine with costs imposed upon me by a vindictive judge, ty having been actually signed—that application 
who deprived me of my constitutional right of being, then made to Judge Lewis, a state judge, by all : 
heard in my own defence—and this for an act justifi- Morrill, for a habeas corpus in favor of Judge Hal’, 
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put that martial law being still continued in force, 
both the state judge and the U. S, attorney were ar- 
ted and imprisoned, by order of Gen. Jackson. 
reMr. Davezac denied that Mr. Morrill was U. S. 
attorney or district attorney—or that the gentleman 
was correct in regard to other facts stated—and advis- 
ed him to adhere to the book—Judge Martin’s book. 

Mr. Simmons would not assert that the order was 
fully executed, but an order was made to the effect 
stated—at all events, Judge Hall was not delivered 
up on the habeas corpus. 

Mr. Davezac was understood to deny that any such 
order was issued. 

“Mr. Simmons went on to say that matters were 
prevented from coming to extremities solely by the 
influence of Edward Livingston, who, he added, ap- 

red before the court martial and satisfied them 
that they had no jurisdiction to try actions of slander, 
and that the true way was todismiss the case—that 
Gen. Jackson was dissatisfied with the decision of 
the court martial, and banished Mr. Lewellier into 
the country, as well as Judge Hull—that on the 13th 
March, a peremptory order was received from Pre- 
sident Madison by express, for a discontinuance of 
all these operations, and a proclamation of amnesty 
for all cffences. 

Mr. Simmons said he was one of those that never 
had any doubt of the right of the commander-in- 
chief, to proclaim and enforce martial law at New 
Orleans, or of the necessity of it. For that, Gen. 
Jackson had his humble thanks, for he believed that 
it was by that means that the city probably was sa- 
ved. At the same time, moderation was to be exer- 
cised in all things; and it would seem, even if Gen. 
J. was justified in continuing martial law two months 
after the treaty of peace was signed, still that he 
might have got along without imprisoning the high- 
est judicial officers. That was what he could not 
vote to mppren’, but what he would vote to excuse. 
Mr. 8. took the occasion here to enter his solemn 
protest against the propriety of the proceedings of 
Judge Hall against Gen. J.—and his repugnance to 
that doctrine of constructive contempis uoder which 
he acted—the judge being in fact a party in his own 
case, a complainant before himself. He should have 
supposed that delicacy, at least, would have preven- 
ted that. Still there was nothing strictly illegal in it. 
It was so admitted at the time—and instead of Gen. 
J. having no opportunity to defend himself, the re- 
verse was the case. But it was all over with now.— 
it was enough that it was strictly conformable to the 
technical rules of law. Hence he thought the house 
should pause before adopting the resolution, as it 
could not do so without justifying an American gen- 
eral in trampling on the civil tribunals, two months 
after the treaty of peace, and imprisoning a judge— 
which he regarded as directly in the face of the con- 
stitutional provision that the military shall be subject 
ty the civil courts. If it was necessary however to 
do more than make a man president two or three 
times, and to excuse him for what he did on the oc- 
casion referred to, he went for that;—but he could 
not justify him. 

Mr. Davezac combatted an idea thrown out in the 
course of the debate that it was now too late to act 
in this matter—because, to use that gentleman’s lan- 
guage, it was all over with. He asked (with a rapi- | 
dity and energy of manner that defies the power of 
the stenographer to record) alluding to the gathering 
up of the remains of the heroes of Marathon, after 
a period of half a century had elapsed, if it was 
then deemed too late to collect and bury in a com- 
mon tomb all that remained of tife brave men who 
fought and bled for their country on that sacred spot. 
And turning to our own history, Mr. D. asked, if it 
was too late, when De Wit Clinton executed the 
commission, which resulted in exhuming the sacred 
relics of Montgomery from an unhonored sepulchre 
in the very bastion where he fell, in a hostile land, 
and transferring them with imposing and solemn pa- 
geantry, to their final resting place in the state! No, 
said Mr. D. it is always opportunity—always in time 
for anation to be grateful. Was it too late when 
in 184], the congress of this union, passed a law di- 
recting the return to his heirs as a fine imposed on 
Matthew Lyon, by high judicial authority—higher 
even than that of Dominic A. Hali—for it was a 
judge of the supreme court—was it too late, he re- 
peated, for the congress of the United States, forty 
years after that fine was imposed under the iniqui- 
tous sedition law, to cause it to be refunded with in- 
terest to the heirs of the old Irish democrat? No! 
t was not too late—the law for repairing that injury 
—an injury that became enhanced in degree with 
every successive year—filled every American heart 
with proud exultation. And yet that fine was kept 
longer from the heirs of Matthew Lyon, than this 
$1,000 from Gen. Jackson. 


Mr. D.here turned to Mr. Simmons’ narrative of 
facts—saying that the gentleman was mistaken io 


almost every thing he had undertaken to state—pro-_ 
-bably from the fact that he bed consulted almost en- 
tirely that most contemptible work—that book-mak- | 
ing.conipilation, written with scissors by judge Mar- 
tin, and bearing throughout the impress of that vin-| 
dictiveness which might have been looked for in one | 
who, belonging to the judiciary, volunteered in its 
defence. Mr. D. said he was himself an historian of 
that epoch. He considered his oral testimony as. 
strong as the written testimony of Judge Martin. | 
Mr. D. denied that Mr. Morrill was a district attor- 
ney or a United States attorney—but a lawyer who. 
shouldered his musket and was at the lines with the 
rest... Mr. D. denied that Mr. Livingston appeared 
before a court martial in opposition to any proceed-— 
ing there analogous to a case of slander. Mr. D. 
was himself Judge Advocate of the army as well as 
aid to Genera] Jackson, and he averred that no man 
was ever brought before a court martial for slander. 
He stated further, as a set off to all that had been 
said and written of the imputed rashness of the com-_ 
manding general, that although several persons were 
found guilty and sentenced by the court martial, not 
one was executed. He denied that General Jackson | 
continued one moment Jonger than was necessary and 
justifiable, the sway of martial law. He denied that 
at the time alluded to official intelligence had been. 
reccived at New Orleans of the ratification of the 
treaty by Great Britain or the United States—or in- | 
formation of any kind which would have warranted | 
a prudent general, still in the presence of the enemy, | 
in relaxing his vigilance or means of defence. It 
was true that Mr. Livingston, on his return from the | 
fleet whither he had been sent as the bearer of the 
sword, of which he had giveu the bistory that morn-. 
ing, did bring a letter from Admiral Cochrane, an- 
nouncing the signing of the treaty at Ghent—but be- 
yond that, nothing even semi official as to the ratifica- 
tions having been exchanged, had reached the com-, 
manding general. 

So also in regard to the order banishing, as the 
gentleman had termed it, certain aliens, he was 
obliged to assume the duty of the historian. That 
order was not issued in consequence of any mere 
newspaper publication, but of the attempts of the 
French consul to seduce from our ranks the French- 
men, not naturalized, who had taken up the musket 
simply, as General J. remarked, because they were 
blue, and their adversaries red—and who themselves 
informed Gen. J. that they had been advised that 
they could not be compelled to remain in the ranks. 
General J. called this mutiny in his camp—and, be 
it remembered (said Mr. D.) his camp was then a 
beseiged city—that the enemy, though defeated, 
shamefully defeated, and driven back into their ships, 
were yet three times more numerous then we, hay- 
ing been reinforced since, by three more regiments— 
and that in a single night, they could again have en- 
camped on the Mississippi. And Mr. D. asked if 
under these circumstances, and in the absence of 
official intelligence of the formal ratification of the 
treaty, gen. J. would have been true to his duty had he 


| suffered the habeas corpus covertly to effect that which 


the cannon of the enemy had failed to accomplish? 
Mr. D. here passed to the facts connected with the 
arrest of Judge Hall—whom he characterised as the 
craven judge, who without the courage or patriotism 
of the women who remained at home, ran away 
when the enemy was before the city, and returned 
when they were gone—not merely to witness the fal- 
sification of his predictions of disaster to the Ameri- 
can arms, but with a consciousness of not having 
acted as became him, and a determination to play 
the great man, and if possible to bring the old hero 
down to a level with himself. Under such unworthy 
impulses, he said, Judge Hall did assume the plea- 
sant and delicate task, as had been confessed by the 
gentleman from Essex, of acting as the complainant 
in his own court, against General J. and as the exe- 
cutor of his own vengeance. He fined the man whom 
a whole city hailed with gratitude as their deliverer, 
for a constructive contempt of his authority! But 
said Mr. D. (checking himself) I did not mean to 
speak thus of this man. He is dead, and I am wil- 
ling he should sleep in peace and oblivion. But, 
sir, as he has been dug up here, aud thrust between 
us and the living hero, as in his life time he was 
enabled officially to insult the conquering chief, I 
could scarcely restrain myself. Perhaps too, sir, 
as years have elapsed since, the province of history 
has begun,and forbearanee to surviving friends ceases. 
Mr. O’Sullivan continued the debate and denied 
his having violated any confidence in reading the ex- 
tracts he had read to the house. The very fact of 
his colleague having permitted him to read them— 
should have been taken as evidence that there was 
nothing in them improper to be brought before the 
public. Portions were confidential. Those he sup- 





pressed, as his cotleague required they should be. 
Gen, J. used a word which implied injury—he call- 





ed it a stain on his memory which he desired his 
country should wipe out. Far was it from General 
Jackson’s thoughts to originate a movement to effect 
that object. The letter was one of a private nature, 
and which he had not at that time. the slightest idea 
would lead to any species of legislative action. It 
was written two years ago. 

Mr. O’S. had stated before, what it was unneces- 
sary to state at all, that to Gen. Jackson the mone: 
was as nothing—that in all probability, some chari- 
table use would he made of it, as was suggested by 
Gen. J. when the amount was tendered to him by 
the citizens of New Orleans. Mr. O'S. would an- 
swer for it that when the object of this resolution 
should be consummated, no single dollar of this mo- 
ney would ever be converted to the personal uses or 
profit of Gen. Jackson. A simple declaratory reso- 
lution, that the fine was improperly imposed, and 
should be refunded, would be enough to satisfy the 
wounded honor of the old soldier. 

Mr. Davezac repudiated the idea of its being the 
pecuniary consideration which impelled his urging 
the passage of the resolution in favor of the old ge- 
neral. He rejected it indignantly as being an insult 
to his name. 

The resolution and preamble were then adopted 
by a vote of 63 to 24. 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, THURSDAY, FEB. 3. 
The question being on Mr. Summers’s amendment, 
Mr. Gilmer arose and said that after all that had 

been done, he was willing as the mover of the 

original proposition that had given rise to this debate, 
to withdraw it provided the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts would withdraw the petition he had offered 


praying a dissolution of the union. 


Mr, .4@dams replied that, yesterday with a solemn 
appeal to his God, he had declared that in presenting 
this petition he had acted in asense of duty from which 
he could not dispense himself. That is the answer I 
give to the gentleman fro n Virginia who heard it. 

Mr. Gilmer. Then | feel constrained by a sense of 
duty as high as solemn and as sacred, to persevere in 
urging and supporting the proposition I have madeto 
this house. Mr. G. here asked the reading of his re- 
solution, and it was read. This resolution said Mr. 
G. contemplates no punishment save the public in- 
dignation which such an act merits and the expres- 
sion of the censure of this house. The house has 
been put into a position in which it is compelled to 
give a public expression of its opinion. Why then 
the language of the gentleman about “pains and pen- 
alties” as if the Newgate calendar was haunting his 
dreams. The gentleman insists on his right to defend 
himself. Why has he not done it? Again and again 
with his usual] dexterity he has arisen and has defend- 
ed himself. The gentleman has defied the house and 
its censure in so many words. He has said “the 
time for action has not yet come.” He has referred 
to the interposition of the treaty making power, and 
has said that by it the government can emancipate 
the slaves of the south. He has referred to griev- 
ances to be redressed “peaceably if they can forcibly 
if they must.” Ido not regard this question as in- 
volving merely the right of petition as he has contend. 
ed for. It is a question that touches the union. Re- 
ference has been made to the course of South Caro- 
lina, and to the opinions avowed by one of its repre- 
sentatives (Mr. Rhett) on this floor. Why were these 
references made? Do they not imply a consciousness 
of more or Jess of guilt. Does the avowal of others 
of hostility to the union excuse the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. f need not defend these gentlemen; 
they are abundantly capableof defending themselves. 
It is not the form, whether by petition or by resolu- 
tion, but it is the design and tendency of the proposi- 
tion that I wish the house to consider. The spirit of 
76 and 87 is not yet extinct, Is not this a fit occasion 
for its action. A proposition was made yeste b 
my colleague [Mr. Summers] to commit the whole 
subject to a committee. What would be gained by 
such a reference? Would a decision based on a re- 
port from any committee bring the subject any near- 
er to itsdetermination? Nota whit. As tothe ques- 
tion of privilege Mr. G. would referagara to the 
case of John Smith, and quote the language of the 
report on his case. lt in one place reprobated the 
idea of ‘‘offering ihe crutches of the judicial tribu- 
nals as an apology for crippling the congressional 
power of expulsion.” In another it argued that the 
power would be rendered “‘nugatory by deiay.” The 
report concluded that the powers of congress to pun- 
ish its own members was sustained by the constitu- 
tion. The resolution, with which closed, that he be 
expelled was determined by a vote of 19 to 10. One 
vote more would have carried it. Mr. G.-considered 
it as amounting to a virtual expulsion, one or two of 
the senators having left their seats as Mr. G. under- 
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stood under a ‘that if not expelled Smith would | of revolution stiall once rise, you and I and the gen-; pare you for what they mean to attempt, than one 


immediately resign. In the list of yeas the name of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts stood first. Where 
were his qualms scruples and doubts as to the power 
of the two houses of congress at that time to censure 
one of their members. The freedom of opinion and 
the right of conscience of the 46 petitioners of Hav- 
erhill is not impaired by the proposition I have moy- 
ed. It is not my pt e to invade that most sacred 
of all rights the ‘tight of conscience. No. Our 
business is. not with them or their consciences but 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts and with 
him, not personally, but as a member of this legisla- 
tive body. You may try to avoid action on the sub- 
ject, but you cannot. i have no personal object to 
gratify in relation to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setis. 1 have no pleasure in contrasting the present 
with the past, the feeble disastrous twilight of the 
setting sun with its more splendid meridian. 1[ en- 
tered this hall at the late extra session with a feeling 
of reverence towards him. I looked "pon him as an 
ogee and venerable public servant. I am still inclin- 

to regard him personally with all deference and 
respect, and it is very painiul to me to be compelled 
by a sense of public duty to submit such a proposi- 
tion in ir ge to him as I have done. I would gladly 
cast a veil of total. oblivion over these scenes, but it 
is now impossible. They have become a part of his- 
tory. The gentleman has assumed different phases 
in the course of these proceedings. At one period 
he seemed to court martyrdom: at another he was a 
persecuted man.. Again he pleads as specially and 
astutely and ingeniously as a nisi prius lawyer. To- 
morrow he loves the union too weil, ah, far too well 
to say or do any thing to impair it. I shall not stop 
or stoop to defend myself, nor do I hold it necessary 
to defend other gentlemen {rom what he insinuates of 
any unholy and diseordant combination against him. 
He is at perfect liberty to attribute to my agency 
what motives he pleases. If there is a period when 
the demon of party spirit may and ought to receive a 
rebuke, now is such a moment. The gentleman has 
sounded ‘‘all the depths and shoals of honor,” he has 
reached the zenith of his political destiny and again 
receded, he figures here amid scenes of which his 
country will judge. He might again and again have 
saved the time occupied in this discussion. Had he 
consented to withdraw the petition he might have 
ended the whole affair. I shall not discuss the right 
of petition. It isa very different thing here from 
what it is inthe despotic governments of the old 
world. A petitioner in this free government stands | 
as the monarch stands there. <A petitioner is one of | 
the mass that creates the government, alters, amends 
and controls it. He does not come begging favors, 
but demands his rights asa freeman. ‘ihe right of 
petition is of far less importance here therefore, than 
in other and despotic governments. Will it be main- 
tained that any particular portion of the people have 
a right to ask the government to do what the whole 
people have forbidden to be done, and thus confer a 
new power on the government. [ hope that those 
who confer upon me and others the soubriquet of 
‘‘abstractionists” will be just enough to take it to 
themselves, and that the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts will henceforth be reckoned as ove himself. 'l'o 
refer the petition to a select committee, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts its chairman, aud to put it 
in his power to report against it, is after all but a cal- 
culation of the value of the union. It would be a} 
process familiarizing the public mind with the idea | 
of a dissoiution, and it isa movement intended as| 


part of an attack upon our most valuable blessings. 


it reminded Mr. G. of the quack who would beg a| 
man in perfect health to take his nostrum to make | 
him sick in order to have the honor of restoring him | 
to health. It was as if the inventor of the life pre-| 
server would urge a captain to sink his vessel in or- | 
der to test the efficacy of his patent invention. If the! 
gentleman were allowed to make a report, what | 
would be the color of his report? Mr. G. feared! 
much that it would be according to the caprice that | 
ruled himat the moment. My great objection to this | 
whole proceeding is, that it is calculated to familia- 
rize the public mind with the idea of breaking up the 
union. ‘The people of the United States know their 
rights, and, ‘‘knowing, dare maintain them.” There 
is no doubt or difficulty on that point. The great ob- 
ject, duty, and aim of congress should be to heal, as 
far as possible, all local discontents, and soften and 
put an end to all sectional differences and difficulties. 
One great effort ought to be to prevent such a crisis 
from ever arriving as might present an inducement to 
so rash a step. henever it shall be the opinion of 
the people that the time has actually come, it is not 
you nor any act or authority of yours that can fora 
raoment restrain them; and, therefore, I deprecate al} 
acts on our part that may be calculated to foment in- 
stead of allay popular commotion and- sectional 
jealousies and discontent. When the mighty wave 











resolutions, will all be but as so raany feathers float- 


tleman from Massachusetts, and his reports and our 


ing on its surface. Does it become us, then, to agi- 
tate the water? Shall we do any act which shall en- 
courage the people to calculate the value of the union 
and weigh in their minds the question of its dissolu- 
tion? Or shall we not rather, in compliance with the 
sacred advice of the father of his country, frown 
down the first allusion to the subject? 

I have too long been accustomed ‘to trace, the 
days disasters in his morning face.” Who wants an 
argument in favorof preserving the union? J see no 
indications of a civi] war; I hear of no armies in the 
field, no banners of rebellion floating, no popular as- 
semblies, no state ordinances, no committees of safe- 
ty. There is not aripple on the surface of this wide 
spread nation. Seventeen millions of people are 
quiet, and in a state of perfect repose. No: 1] beg 
pardon: forty-six men of Haverhill think that the 
union should be immediately dissolved, but, with this 
deduction, the remainder of the seventeen millions 
rest quite content with the constitution. [A laugh.] 
For whom, then, do we want an argumentr For the 
seventeen millions, or for the forty-six men of 
Haverhill? They, I believe, insist “‘per fus aut nefas,” 
that there shall be an immediate dissolution. Well, 
really if it has come to that point, if the dissatisfae- 
tion of these forty-six men of Haverhill has reached 
so dangerous a point as, without an argument to con- 
trol them, to threaten us with throwing down the 
union about our ears, | think both a more rational 
and a cheaper mode of proceeding will be for this 
house to depute the honorable gentleman from Mas- 


who, feeling and believing that we have all but one 
common interest, could avow no other sentiment as 
representing this section of the nation.” 

‘Had he invariably pursued the same course which 
is avowed in this letter—had there been no spot, 
no eloud—had the same bright sunshine been ex- 
hibited throughout ia regard to all that touched the 
union, I should nec be afraid to trust him. But now 
I must say to him in his own language, “Won tali 
auxilio, nec defensoribus istis.’ I had rather take the 
union as it is than trust it to his hands. And now, I 
ask, will this house entertain and dispose of the ques- 
tion of dissolution, or will they meet it at the thres- 
hold, and treat the mention of it as an outrage? Who 
is it, I ask again, that wants any argument for the 
union? We have arguments enough. Where is Bunker 
Hill? Where is Yorktown? Where is Saratoga?— 
Where are the thousand battiefields, all rich in vic- 
tories over the meteor flag of England? The gentle- 
man is himself at once a witness and an ‘argument in 
its favor. 

[t is impossible to look at him, where he stands 
holding in his hand a petition for the dissolution of 
this union, and to forget what he has been, and what 
his father was before him. It should be a consola- 
tion to the gentleman that he cannot, in the course 
of nature live long enough to pull down the fabric of 
his country’s fame amid the ruin of hisown. The 
people of the United States have not forgotten the 
farewell address of him who achieved their liberty. 
They look with exulting pride on the national flag 
as it floats proudly over this capitol, and every stripe 
and every star, with all their glorious associations, 


sachusetts as envoy extraordinary and minister pleni-| has been to them a sufficient argument in favor of 


potentiary to Haverhill: on his arrival let the town. 
bell be rung: let these forty-six men assemble, and 


that union that has made them the envy of the 
world. It has satisfied the measure of their wishes 





Jet the honorable gentleman address them, and pre-_ 
sent there the very same argument by word of mouth | 
which, if chairman of the cominittee, he would pre- | 
sent here, and which we must print and send to the | 
world. I feel very certain that his powers of persua- | 
sion with those personages would be just as effectual 
should the argument be made orally as if made in 
writing, and even more so, since we all know the 
gentleman’s power as a rhetorician. 


Would it not be better that these forty-six men of 
Haverhill should thus be satisfied by a direct process, 
than by the round-about course of having their peti- 
tion received, referred to a select committee, con- 
sidered, reported on, and that repor. printed by this 
house, and sent to them in the form of an argument 
to convice them that the union had better not at pre- 
sent be dissolved. [A laugh.} 

1 am notin favor of divulging secrets, or repeating 
private conversations, or reading confidential letters, 
but I have received a letter of a somewhat public 
character from a man I do not personally know, but 
who was once a senator of the United States, and 
who is a son of a senator of the United States, en- 
closing to me a letter written to a senator by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, under date of the 15th 
December, 1808, which I shall now take the liberty 
to read, having been not merely authorised but re- 
quested by the writer of the letter todo so. The gen- 
tleman having resigned his seat in the senate about a 
year after the case of John Smith, wrote the follow- 
ing letter to a Mr. Anderson, then a senator from the 
state of Tennessee. 

“The event has shown that, ia my caleuiation of 
the firmness of the senate, | was not mistaken. 
system of submission to British insolence and usur- 
pation, which has been preached, and prayed, and 


resolved, and petitioned, and remonstrated in this! 


part of the country for the last eighteen months, 
finds in the senate, thanks be to God, the same in- 
vincible spirit of resistance which it found at the 
last session of congress. The will and influence 
of my constituents has had its full constitutional 
range, and they have had the best opportunity to ma- 
nage their own affairs in theirown way. You have 
now had announced to you, with due formality, the 
process of resistance which may be pursued against 
your laws. So that at least, if an attempt to divide 
the union should be made, you wil] have no cause to 
complain of being taken by surprise. Now, if I had 
remained with you, instead of threatening, insurrec- 
tion and separation, [ could only have expressed my 
abhorrence of every such attempt or project, how- 
ever colored, and from what cause soever intended. 
My sentiments in regard to the union are well known 
to you. John Smith and Aaron Burr, were, in my 
view, my fellow citizens, just as if they had been 
natives of Boston; and if any native of Boston, in 
pursuit of the same end which Burr and Smith were 
aiming at, should go as far as its execution, I would, as 
far as my power extended, treat him in the same 
manner as | thought they ought to have treated. I 
believe it will be far better for you and for the whole 
nation to have men from this quarter, who will pre- 


The | 


for more than half a century, and I trust, in spite of 
all which the gentleman from Massachusetts shall be 
able to say, that it will continue to satisfy their child- 
ren for centuries to come. 

Mr. G. concluded by observing that he had before 
him other documents which were pertinent to the 
subject in hand, but which he should forbear to use, 
lest they might increase the excitement which alrea- 
dy prevailed, and tend to aggravate feelings which 
could not too soon be allayed. 


| Mr. Adams then again addressed the house at 
length. He said that he stood here in the most ex- 
_traordinary position that any member of the house 
ever stood before, with two criminal trials going on 
pari passu; and he was called to defend himself on 
both, whilst every effort was made that could possi- 
bly be made to deprive him of the power of defend- 
ing himself against them. 
| The gentleman from Albemarle (Mr. Gilmer) was 
“mistaken when he said that he (Mr. A.) had had the 
privilege of defending himself against these charges. 
He had hitherto only asked of the house permission 
to defend himself, and the house had not thought 
proper to grant it. 
| It was now proposed to send this subjeet to a com- 
mittee, before whom he might defend himself; and if 
the house thought there was substance enough in 
either of the accusations of the gentleman fr nm Ken- 
_tucky or the gentleman from Albemarle, he was sa- 
| tisfied and content to go before-a committee that he 
_might be heard in his defence. 

Mr. A. next referred to the case of John Smith 
and again admitted as he had done yesterday that the 
house had the diseretionary power to try him ona 
question of privilege. But he claimed that the house 
_roust either send him before a court of justice to have 
his guilt first established, or that they should them- 
selves first try him and establish his guilt before pro- 
ceeding to sentence him. But as the house had al- 
ready refused to send him to a court of justice, they 
must of course try-him themselves before proceeding 
to their decision on his case, and he claimed a full 
and fair trial such as would be allowed to the vilest 
criminal. He had been charged, notwithstanding the 
ingenuity of the gentleman from Kentucky to trans- 
fer it from him to the petitioners, he had been charg- 
ed with suvornation of perjury and high treason, at 
least with being an accessary after the fact, and as it 
was shown by all the laws of England and of this 
country there were no accessaries in treason, the 
position which would make him an accessary in com- 
mon crime would make him a principal in treason. 
There was no such thing as high treason known in 
this country. There was treason against the United 
States which was defined in the constitution. There 
was not as in England any petit treason so there 
could not be any high treason. Mr. A. then criti- 
cised Mr. Marshall’s recourse to English law for his 
charges of criminality against him. The gentleman 
from Albemarle charged him with using something 
like wit. Noman resorted to its use with more plea- 
sure than he (Mr. A.) did; and for this reason, that 
it always seemed to throw the house into good humor, 
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he had more occasion for that at pre-| him; and he (Mr. J.) must be permitted to say, that | 

ent spebeny thing else. a that gentleman ought to be the last to refer to him 
But as one of the whimsicalities (so to speak) at-|as being guilty of fraud or falsehood, when he (Mr. 
tendin his present position, he was disposed to exa-| A.) has, called him privately to his. desk and had 
nine the consistency of the gentleman from Ken- | apologised to him for what he had then said, though | 
well and the gentleman from Albemarle in their | he had not the magnanimity to do it-on the floor. It 

. inst him. And in order to show it-he| was a course of conduct unworthy of the gentleman, 
wore “ber obliged again to go back to the petition | who thus himself committed a fraud. 
from Georgia. That petition charged him with mo-| Mr..4dams. The disavowal is not complete. Does 
nomania—with insanity. And the gentleman from | the gentleman disavow any knowledge of the affair 
Kentucky (Mr. ag se a gee oe ae x bere he mad lee yee aren at the clerk’s table? I 

. A.) might be permitted to defend himself} cal! upon him to answer. 
pie it de sei he (Mr. M.) was inclined to think Mt. Johan (sti]] most imperfectly heard) was un- 
eal the charge was true. The gentleman from Al-| derstood to say, that he had most distinctly made the 
bemarle, even before this present incendiary petition | disavowal. And no man with honorable feelings in 
had been presenied, had given notice to the house | his bosom would make such imputations upon honora- 
that io 4 pore be (Mr. A) expan as rir ie Es a se oa one Sree pT 
1e committee on foreign affairs, on . Adams. > gentlem: m ] ¢ ‘ 

pe stated in the petition from Georgia—to wit, | good tactician. I know him, and have known him 
oe andaia. Both the gentlemen, therefore, had |long in that capacity. The gentleman at one time 
settled it on the petition from Georgia, that he was made a most unjustifiable use of the journals of this 
i i 1 i 8 ; votes here in order to support the 
incompetent to act as a aig of that parent: Pte: othe Pe seatce a sede: te ih “pr mane 
from monomania. He had then presented the peti- | grou assumed. I proye D 
tion of forty-five citizens of Haverhill, praying for a | house and to that gentleman, yet he never made an 
dissolution of the union, and at once these two gen- be ca Phe is ek ariel eal an 
ay chy AS ae eee Wee rage acon which Gar tilideestood to be (hat he had Svodad the 
to charge an insane man with the commission of | gentleman from Massachusetts to be guilty of error, 
crimes? [Laughter.] Not five minutes before he | and that the gentleman had never acknowledged it. 
had presented this incendiary petition the gentleman| Mr. .?dams remarked that the gentleman from Al- 
eee oa he ckeed as pattie hike tine, | 6fert itd” aTIBY hav’ spent aceagal Word fn That 

no sooner had he offered the petition here, than | over, and % aving Spent sevé 
he conn round and charged wh with subornation pleasantemployment, had said, and after he (Mr. A.) 
of perjury and high treason, and half a dozen other | had said that he presented the petition under the 
almost capital crimes. There would be some diffi- | sense of duty to his oath and his conscience, that he 
pi for the Benne d prove ne ps, souemenes | (Mr. G.) Metind eh Mi A'S wUlbae atta ae 
in these two classes of charges. ie (Mr. A.) was | censure providec Mr. A.) wot é ; 
a cg dill aggre sant plead that he Ghee’ the settition: No, no—he could not do that. When he 
compassion, and not the severe punishment of this | made the declaration that he had of his being bound 
house. 








Mr. Gilmer. The exchange, then, will be in my 
favor. (Laughter. ] i | 

The speaker interposed to order. 

Mr. Idams said he did not. wish to be diverted by 
any of these interruptions. es | 

The gentleman had said that he had offered his re- 
solution under a sense of duty, without consultation 
in caucus, or convention, or otherwise; yet the gen- 
tleman had suffered the far more violent: resolution 
of the gentleman from Kentucky to be before ‘the 
house until this morning, without ever having declar- 
ed whether he had accepted it or not asa substitute 
forhisown. Did not the gentleman hold a consulta- 
tion after that resolution was offered 

Mr. Gilmer. Frequently. 

Mr. dams. Iimean a caucus. 

Mr. Gilmer. I do not know what the gentlemen 
means by a caucus; but I 

Mr. dams, (interrupting Mr. G.) The gentle- 
man does not know what I mean by acaucus! That 
isenough. [Laughter]. 

Mr. Gilmer said he did know what the gentleman 
meant by acaucus, but he wanted to know what the 
gentleman meant when he spoke of a caucus; and he 
(Mr. G.) would now, after the fashion of the Yan- 
kees, answer the gentieman’s question by asking him 
another. Had the gentleman himself held no con- 
versations, and had there not been another caucus at 
which he (Mr. G.) was not present? 

The speaker again interposed. 

Mr. .ddams said, that as to any conversations or 
consultations he mig!:t have had, that was a thing for 
which he was responsible to the house whenever call- 
ed upon from a proper quarter. 

Mr. Gilmer. So am 1. 

Mr. dams. The gentleman equivoeates. He 
dares not acknowledge that he wasa party to that se- 
eret conclave beneath this hall which followed imme- 
diately after his resolution. I say he dares not ac- 



































And if he was insane, he was certainly as | to present it he was not speaking to the winds. The 
insane in preseating this petition to dissolve the union | question involved the total suppression of the right 
as he was insane in presenting this mock petition from | of petition to the whole people of this union. Many | 


knowledge it, and he is trying to evade it by putting 
questions to me. 
Mr. Gilmer, who had risen, took his seat, remark- 



















Georgia. 


And, by the way, he had had further light thrown | be adepted by any sensible house of representatives hy such language. 
on that petition by the declaration of the gentleman | were made use of to exclude petitions and he was 


| modes and varieties of forms some too ridiculous to | ing (as the reporter thinks) that he would not reply 


Mr. Adams proceeded. He took for granted that 


from Maryland, (Mr. Johnson), that it was written inot;content with them. Lut they were not enough; | the gentleman was there; and he took it for granted 
upon congressional paper, from which he (Mr. A.) | if the gentlemen could get a solemn vote of this | that the proposition of the gentleman from Kentucky 


believed it had been commenced in this house. 


And | house censuring members for presenting petitions, | (Mr. Marshall) was the result of that caucus. 
he now called upon whoever might have originated | then, they thought, this question would be settled; 


But more. The gentleman from Albemarle had 


that petition to stand up and avow it like a man.|they thought the freemen of the north would not said that he brought forward this resolution upon his 


He believed it had been sent to Georgia, and that | 


every means had been resorted to deceive him into 


send petitions on any subject they thought proper to |own ground, without consultation, under a sense of 


When gentlemen had got their chains on | the indignation aroused by the presentation of the 


| Oppose. 


the belief that it was a genuine paper, that he might | members of the north—when the language was held | petition. Yet, mark: the gentleman had, before that 


present it as such. 


He would not have presented it | to them, ay, present your petitions, but you do it un-| time, notified this house that he was prepared to dis- 


had he believed it to be a fabrication. He would|der the penalty of violating the privileges of the miss him (Mr. A.) as chairman of the committee on 
have seen through its intent and purpose, and would | house—then, they thought, the matter would be end- foreign relations, according to the prayer of the peti- 


have found a justification in his own mind for not 
presenting a forgery to the house, instead of what he 
believed it to be, a sincere and genuine paper. 

He had already appealed to the good sense and to 
the feeling of this house to inquire whether, if such 
a petition did originate here—if it was what gentle- 
men had thought proper to denominate it, a hoax— 
he had appealed to them whether such an act was 


‘ed. But he promised them that it would not be end- | tion from Georgia. The gentleman had given no- 
ed; he promised them that they wouid have the peo- | tice of that to others beside him, (Mr. A.) _ Yes, the 
ple coming here (to use the expression of a sublime | gentleman had tampered with a colleague of his (Mr. 
and lofty poet of England) ‘besieging not beseech- | A.’s) own, to put him in the station of chairman of 
a ae | the committee on foreign affairs, in his (Mr, A.’s) 
| If he had withdrawn the petition, he would eonsi- | place. 

der himself as having sacrificed the right of petition,; Mr. Gilmer and Mr. Cushing both denied this, and 
as having sacrificed the right of habeas corpus; as | after some disputation between Mr. A. and Mr, C. 





not such a breach of the privileges both of the mem-' having sacrificed the right of trial by jury; as having | Mr. dams continued. 


bers and the house as would deserve the severest | sacrificed the sacred confidence of the post office; as 


punishment the house could inflict? 

The other day when he suggested the idea of the 
discovery made by the gentleman from Maryland, 
(Mr. Johnson), he (Mr. A.) had said that he hoped 
that gentieman was not privy to it. One of the gen- 
tlemen from Georgia (Mr. Habersham) had immedi- 
ately risen on that occasion, and said that, for his 


part, he would answer no such inquiry; that he would }a petition presented { 


not suffer the possibility of such a thing to rest upon 
him. He (Mr. A.) believed the gentleman from 
Georgia. He believed that every member from that 


state who was then in the house was innocent entirely | 


of the hoax, if gentlemen so pleased to call it. But 
he must say it would please him if the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. Jolinson) would disclaim’ more 
explicitly than he haddone before, his being privy to 
that hoax. 
ingly unwilling to suppose that the gentleman knew 
any thing about it; but when he (Mr. A.) had called 
upon him to avow or disavow knowing something 
about it, before the gentleman had made the discove- 
ry of its being written on congressional paper, he 


(Mr. A.) had cbserved that the disavowal was not so|they had already expressed as to the manner in | The chairman presented a 
explicit as that of the gentleman from Georgiz.| which be had been persecuted, And if that gentle |effect that Thomas W. Gilmer 
Would the gentleman from Maryland disavow all! man and the gentleman from Kentucky thought that | from V 


knowledge of the transaction? 


Mr. W. C. Johnson, on leaye, explained. 
very inrperfectly beard, (by reason of a sore throat 
under which he was laboring); but he was understood 
to say that, at the time referred to, he had disclaimed 
anyeknowledge of the petition until he had seen it at 
the clerk’s table. The remarks he had then made 
were reported in the “National Intelligencer,” which 
paper the gentlemar from Massachusetts had before 


There was a design to remove him from his station 


shaving sacrificed the freedom of the press; as having | as chairman of the committee on foreign affairs be- 


[Laughter.] He (Mr. A.) was exceed- | 


sacrificed the freedom of speech; as having sacrific- fore he presented this petition. The attempt to car- 
ied every element of liberty that was enjoyed by his | ry, this into execution had already been made in the 
fellow citizens; because, if he had proved craven to | committee on foreign affairs. Notice had been given 
i his trust under the intimidation of the charges ofthe | by a member of this house and a member of that 
'gentieman from Albemarle and the gentleman from | committee of his readinéss to remove him (Mr. A.) 
| Kentucky, never more would the house have seen | before he had presented this petition. He hoped the 


eo 





rom the people of the union, house would notice that fact. He would read from 
expressing their grievances in a manner that might not | the record of the proceedings of that committee. 

be pleasing to the members of the ‘peculiar institu- | He did not take it that the proceedings of the com- 
tions,” until at leugth the people should teach them | mittees of this house were seeret. Since he had 
the lesson that, however their representatives might | been a member of the house, any person who chose 
be intimidated from the discharge of their duty, they | had been permitted to attend them. He understood 
(the people) would be their own champions, and the | he was at liberty ta read the proceedings of the com- 
defenders of their own rights. There was the dead- mittee. He then read the following record of the 
ly character of the attempt made to put him down— | proceedings of the committee on foreign affairs, at its 
to charge him as a criminal for presenting a petition, | session on Tuesday, February 1, 1842: 

| Did. the gentleman from Albemarle think that that | In committee on foreign affairs of the house of re- 
was the way to appease dissatisfaction and discord? | presentatives of the United States, Tuesday, Ist Fe- 
Let him look to the public presses of the north upon | bruary, 1842. 

this very transaction—from New York, or even from Present—Acdams, Gilmer, Everett, Hunter, Rhett, 
Philadelphia, northward—and see the opinions which | Cushing, Profit, Johnson, Granger. 


paper in writing, to the 
vat T , a member of the house 
irginia and a member of this committee, hay- 
this censure upon him, (Mr. A.) produced as they | jing announced jn the house his intention to move, 





He was, ®t attempting to produce it, would appease dis- | without instructions from the house, that this com. 


‘cord and silence discussion, they would find very cil | mittee do eleet a chairman, the present chairman in- 
ferent sentiments prevaiing. quires whether Mr. Gilmer is now ready to make that 
Mr. Gilmer here rose, and tendered to Mr, dams motion; and moved that this inquiry, together with 
a newspaper, (which the -reporter understood to be | Mr. Gilmer’s answer, be entered on the minutes of 
the Essex Banner, Haverhill, of date January 27.) | the proceedings of the committee. * 
Mr. .2dams. 1 can furnish the gentleman with! Mr. Gilmer presenced q paper in writing, in re- 
twenty papers for lis one. sponse to this inguscy : 
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Mr. Everett moved that the whole subject do lie on 
the table. 3 Sage 

On which motion the votes were: Ayes—Messrs. 
Cushing, Rhett, Granger, Everett—4. Noes— 
Messrs. Gilmer, Proffit, Hunter, Johnson—4. The 
chairman then voted No. And so the motion was 
decided in the negative. 

The question then recurred upon the motion sub- 
mitted by Mr. dams to enter the papers on the mi- 
nutes, | which motion the votes were: Ayes— 
Messrs. Hunter, Proffitt, Rhett, Gilmer—4. Noes— 
Messrs. Everett, Granger, Johnson, Cushing—4.— 
The chairman then voted ay. And so the motion 
was decided in the affirmative. 

‘Whereupon, on motion of Mr. Everett, the commit- 
mittee rose, to meet (pursuant to tNe standing order 
o the committee) on Tuesday next, at 10 o'clock A. 


The twe papers are <" the words following: 
o. 1. 
In committee on foreign affairs of the house of re- 
ntatives of the United States, Tuesday, Ist Fe- 
ruary, 1842. 

Thomas W. Gilmer, a member of the house from 
Virginia and a member of this committee, having 
announced in the house his intention to move, with- 
out instructions from the house, that this committee 
do elect a chairman, the present chairman inquires 
whether Mr. Gilmer is now ready to make that mo- 
tion, and moves that this inquiry, together with Mr. 
Gilmer’s answer, be entered on the minutes of the 
proceedings of the committee. 

Bas No. 2. 

In committee on foreign affairs of the house of re- 
presentatives of the United States, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary Ist, 1842. 

homas W. Gilmer, a member of the house from 
Virginia and a member of this committee, after the 
hon. John Q. Adams, a member of the house from 
Massachusetts and a member of this committee, had 
called the attention of the house to what he described 
as a petition from citizens of Georgia, praying for his 
removal as chairman of this committee, and intimat- 
ed his intention of moving its reference to this com- 
mittee, with instructions to proceed, if the members 
of the committee thought proper, to the choice of a 
chairman, did say in the house that if this eemmittee 
had the power to proceed to the choice of another 
chairman, he was prepared to take the responsibility 
on his part as a member of this committee, with or 
without the instruction of the house. In reply to the 
inquiry now submitted by the chairman, Mr. Gilmer 
says, that the chairman having brought this subject 
to the consideration first of the house and now of the 
committee, this respondent feels relieved from what- 
ever of personal delicacy he might have felt in origi- 
nating such an inquiry, and that for one he is prepar- 
ed 'to vote against the honorable member from Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. dams, as chairman of this commit- 
tee. Mr. Gilmer further states, (some conversation 
having ensued between Mr. dams and himself,) that 
though he did not say in the house that he would 
move in this matter before the committee, he is ready 
not only to vote as indicated, but to submit a motion 
which will bring the subject before the committee 
for its action. 

The gentleman from Albemarle (Mr. Gilmer) had 
other auxiliaries who were to turn him (Mr. A.) out 
of office as chairman of the committee on foreign af- 
fairs. He had received, within a day or two, the 
following paper, which he would read to the house: 

Jackson, (N. C.) January 20, 1842. 
John Quincy dams, esq. 

This will inform you that your villainous course in 
congress has been watched by the whole south, and 
unless you very soon change your course death will 
be your portion. Prepare, —-s for, by the 
of , you will unexpectedly be hurried into eter- 
nity, where you ought to have been long since. 

Yours, 


This was a miere sample of a very considerable 
correspondence; passive on his part, which he had 
reeeived, now and heretofore, from this region, in 
which he was told that his villainous course was 
watehed. And the gentleman from Albemarle had 
watched it. This letter was postmarked Norfolk, 
Virginia. Nor was this alone the operation of the 
correspondence. He had here a picturesque repre- 
sentation [which he exhibited to the house] of him- 
self, with the mark of what appeared a rifle ball, ‘‘at 
the shortest distance,” on the head, and the word 
‘‘abolition” written over. On the sides were the 
words ‘‘mene tekel upharsin.”” He presumed that mem- 
bers of this house knew where it came from. Under- 
neath were the words, ‘‘stop the music (precisely the 
words the gentleman from Albemarle had used) of 
John Quincy Adams, the sixth president of the Unit- 
ed States, who, 


In one revolving moon, 
Is staiesinai, poet, babbler and buffoon,” 











—"“T. 


|the gentleman from Albemarle who announced his 


_The gentleman from Albemarle had used the ward | 
fiddler, which was here supplied by babbler. That. 
he was a babbler he could not deny, but thatehe was 
a fiddier was a new discovery. [A laugh.] it was 


intention at that time to stop the music of this “‘states- 
man, poet, fiddler, and buffoon.” And he seemed to 
have made marvellous progress in his intention to 
stop his music. He (Mr. A.) would not under- 
take to stop the gentleman’s music, but would say to 
him— — 
Non tu, in triviis, indocte, solebas 
Stridenti miserum stipula disperdere carmen? 

So much for this subject of music, and for the 
threats of launching him into eternity. The gentle- 
man had spoken about the “setting sun,” and the 
‘splendid meridian.” He would put it to this house, 
not to the gentleman from Albemarle himself in 
what way a man in middle age—in the prime and 
vigor of body and mind, could reproach him with his 
infirmities. 

The gentleman said he had no personal or section- 
al or party feelings. Is it to be believed by this house? 
Could this motion have emanated from any other 
section of the union? New Hampshire-wouid not 
have dared to bring forward against him a_proposi- 
tion of this kind, although her members might be in 
the coalition declared by C. C. Clay and might be 
willing to vote for it. If as the mock petition from 
Georgia charged, he was guilty of monomania, let 
the house pronounce him to be that insane man. 
But as to the charges which the gentleman from 
Kentucky and the gentleman from Virginia had made, 
assailing his name and reputation, invoking on him 
the censure of the house as guilty of treason and 
perjury, and that for the most conscientious of his 
acts, and turning him over to the indignation of 
every American citizen, he had rather, and he ap- 
pealed to his God as his judge, that he had approach- 
ed him witha weapon as was sometimes done to 
other members of the free states on this floor, and 
had stabbed him to the heart. 

The proposition had grieved him much; and it was 
grievous that the name of Marshall should be cou- 
pled with the names of Jeffries and Page, when he 
wished that it should have been coupled with those of 
Hale and Holt. How would it sound to the posteri- 
ty of this nation if the adage of “hard words and 
hanging if you are judged by the Page” as detailed by 
Dr. Johnson in his life of Savage, should be parodi- 
ed by ‘“‘hard words and hanging if you are judged by 
Marshall.” The name of Marshall until this time 
had been one of glory and affection tohim. It griev- 
ed him that these measures against him came all from 


——————. 


Jefleron, Madison and Monroe. After giving the 
account of his diplomatic missions* and of his ap- 


*The detail by Mr. dams of the various important 
offices conferred upon him, and of historical facts in 
connection therewith, was listened to with deep in- 
terest. 


In the course of this, he said the gentleman from 
Accomac had made a motion to bring up a transac- 
tion of his with Mr. Jefferson; the circumstances of 
which he related. In 1808, and during the time the 
embargo was in force, he became acquainted with a 
correspondence held between the governor general 
of Canada and certain persons in Boston, which he 
thought deserved his attention, and particularly be- 
cause he though its tendency was towards a dissolu- 
tion of the union. He then felt himself bound, as a 
member of the senate of the United States, and of 
the executive department of the government, to give 
this information to the friends of the president, and he 
communicated to him the fact. He had been charged 
time after time with having turned witness against 
his own associates and friends, by accusing them 
with treasonable correspondence. There was no trea- 
son in it—there was nothing unlawful in it at all. 
He had never accused any body with treason, or with 
any other crime whatever. The correspondence, 
such as it was, was carried on in time of peace, and 
he had felt it his duty to reveal the fact. The per- 
sons engaged in it he had never named. But, many 
years afterwards, Jefferson stated the fact of the in- 
formation having been gived him, as if it had had hap- 
pened during the war, and not, as it really was, dur- 
ing the peace, years before; the injustice of which he 
complained on the part of Jefferson was not his in- 
tention, but his lapse of memory. The honorable 
gentleman who published his life admitted and ac- 
knowledged that fact. The letter stated that it was 





‘during the war, which fact would have made it a 


treasonable correspondence. And it was on that 
mistake of Jefferson that his friends had felt them- 
selves aggrieved, and appealed to the public to de- 
fend themselves aganst the charges of treason. There 
was no treason in it whatever; it was a lawful cor- 
respondence. Of the twelve or thirteen gentlemen 
who had thought proper to put themselves before the 
public against him on the suspicion that he had aliud- 
ed to them, there was not one single individual to 
whom he had alluded. If the gentleman from Ac- 
comac thought he was going to raise another bluster 
between him and his friends on this old matter, he 
would find himself very much mistaken; he had had 
explanations with most of those gentlemen, and satis- 
fied them that he had no intention whatever to ac- 





Virginia—from the gentleman from Kentucky, who 
the believed was from Virginia, at least by descent if 
not by nativity, the gentleman from Albemarle, (Mr. | 
Gilmer), and the gentleman from Accomac, (Mr. | 
Wise), whom he had twice saved from the censure of 
this house. 

{[Mr. Wise, (in his seat). Never.] 

He had done his best to do it, and, if he had not 
done it, it had been done by others with his coneur- 
rence. Now that the member (Mr. Wise) had 
thought proper to interrupt him, he would inquire 
what had been his course in this case under this 
charge of the gentleman from Kentucky, and under 
the charge of his (Mr. Wise’s) colleague? He was 
the man who, on the motion to print the paper, had 
spoken five hours at least of invective on him for the 
purpose of carrying through this persecution or pro- 
secution in this house, and who then told the house 
and the world that he had spoken on nothing but the 
subject of printing, and that he should ask to be ex- 
cused from voting on the question. It grieved him 
from the very soul to see these propositions come 
from Virginia. If theve was a state in this vnion for 
which even now he felt an attachment greater than 
to any other except his native state, it was to Virgi- 
nia. In his early years, it was from Virginia that he 
was introduced into the service of this nation—first 
by George Washington, whose warning voice had 
been repeated here to operate against him; and 
which voice had been to him, from the time it was 
delivered down to this moment, next to the holy 
scriptures, on his heart and mind. That was the 
man who, when he (Mr. A.) was under twenty-seven 
years of age, at the very time when he was charged 
with the absurd and ridiculous charge which the gen- 
tleman from Accomac had been endeavoring to fix 
upon him, of being under English influence, had in- 
troduced him (Mr. A.) into the public service of this 
country as a minister abroad. And, among the charges 
against his administration, which were as gross and 
violent as those brought against any of his successors, 
was one of appointing to a foreign mission a boy 
minister. 


{Mr. A. here went at some length into the history 








of his past life, his intercourse and friendship with, 
and the confidence he had enjoyed of Washington, 


cuse them. Mr. A. also said that, at the conclusion 
of the late war, when he was sent minister plenipo- 
tentiary to Great Britain by Mr. Madison, he had 
contributed more than any man living on this globe— 
and he intended no boasting—to obtain indemnity and 
satisfaction for property lost by southern slaveholders 
during the war. He said it with confidence, and he 
felt that no member from South Carolina, or any 
slaveholding state, could rise in his place and deny it. 

Mr. A. made also allusion to his mission to St. 
Petersburg, of which the New Y. Courier speaks as 
foilows: | 


“We regret very much that we have not been able 
to discover in the many reports we have seen of Mr. 
John Q. Adams’ speech in congress on Thursday, 
any ample and satisfactory account of the circum- 
stances detailed by him in connection with his mis- 
sion to Russia. One paper makes him say, that he 
boasted ci having detached the emperor Alexander 
from his alliance with France, and this led the way 
to that war which ended in the downfallof Napoleon. 
This can scarcely be accurate. It may be that he 
said that the exemption he obtained in Russia, for 
American property from the general sequestration of 
it, ordered by Napoleon on the continent of Europe, 
was one of the first measures which broke through 
Napoleon’s continental system, the refusal of Alex- 
ander to accede to which, in toto, led to the war; 
but if it were so, it was certainly not foreseen it 
would end in Napoleon’s overthrow, for Mr. dams’ 
conduct then would have been entirely in opposition 
to the policy of that party in this country, with 
whom he acted. 


History has hithertoshed but an imperfect light on 
some uf the highly important events of that period 
so pregnant with mighty results. The secret condi- 
tionsof the treaty of Tilsit, who communicated 
these to the British government? Those conditions 
which led England to raise like a lion from its lair 
and strike at friends as well as foes—to seize Den- 
mark and its fleet, and pursue the Russian fleet, part 
of which she caught in the Tagus. When Rusia 
declured war against her in consequence, the signifi- 
cant reply of the British government was, that it was 
not for Russia who was a party to the secret condi- 
tions of the treaty of Tilsit, to complain.” 
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pointment by president, Monroe to the highest post 
under him, Mr. A. continued: meget 

He had spoken of the confidence, the friendship, 
and the esteem of these great children of Virginia, 
and his affection and gratitude to them and their 
memory. It would be impossible for him to extin- 

uish the affection for that state which he had held 
roma boy. But when he saw the treatment he was 
receiving from the children of that same state, who 
now represented it—a part of them at least—what 
could be his feelings? hat must they have been to 
find himself charged here with such a violation of 
public duties as a member of this house, as that the 
censure of this house should be invoked on him?— 
And with respect to one resolution, to find charges 
of such infamous crimes as subordination of perjury 
and high treason, attempted to be fastened on him and 
his good name to the end of time? There must be a 
great change in the feelings of Virginia. In all the 
intercourse he had with these men, from Washing- 
ton down to Monroe, never, in the course of his life, 
was there a question between them and him on the 
subject of slavery. He knew that they all abhorred 
slavery, and he could prove it, if it was denied now, 
from the testimony of Jefferson, of Madison, and of 
Washington themselves. There was not an aboli- 
tionist of the wildest character in the northern states 
but might find in the writings of Jefferson. at the 
time of the Declaration of Independence, and during 
his whole life down to its very Jast year, a justifica- 
tion for every thing they say on the subject of slave- 
ry, and a description of the horrors of slavery greater 
than he had the power to express. 

How was it now? He was to be held up by Vir- 
ginians as if he was the leader and head, not only of 
the abolition party, but of a dissolution party, a Bri- 
tish party; not only influenced by British feelings and 
assistance, but by British money. 

He must close this part of his defence—for he had 
now for the first time entered on his defence—by 
saying that it was unexpected, most perfectly unex- 
pected to him, when he knew what these great men 
of the revolutionary times, who were Virginians, 


thought of slavery—of the institution to which now | 


every thing was to be sacrificed—when he now saw 
members from that state endeavoring to destroy him 
and his character, for the sole cause of presenting a 
petition. He should have hoped better things of Vir- 
ginians, and that the representation of that state upon 
this floor would have felt something of— 
“That holy shame which ne’er forgets 
What clear renown it used to wear, 
Whose blush remains when virtue sets, 
To show her sunshine has been there.” 
Mr. A. here yielded the floor. 
And on motion of Mr. Thompson, of Indiana, the 
house adjourned, 


Fripay, Fes. 4. Mr..4dams had been endeavor- 
ing to establish the existence of a conspiracy in the 
house and out of the house against himself, and, 
through him, against the right of petition and all the 
rights and liberties of the free people of this union; 
against the right of habeas corpus; the right of trial 
by jury; the freedom of the press; against the sacred 
contidence @f the post office; and he might, he said, 
have added, against the peace of this country with 
foreign powers, aud most especially with Great Bri- 
tain. Of this conspiracy he said he had furnished 
proof of so muchas had reference to himself, his 
position in this house, and his franchises as a mem- 
ber of it, and his position as chairman of the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs, I proved, said Mr. A. 
that, before | had offered the petition, the presenta- 
tion of which.is the alleged ground of this proceed- 
ing against me, and before I was under any charge 
in reference to which it is proposed the house shall 
pass a vote of censure upon, the purpose of remove 
ing me from the position of the chairman of the 
committee on foreign affairs had been already dis- 
closed by one of the members of the house, and that 
that member had tampered with my colleague, (Mr. 
Cushing), whom I regret not to see in his place. 
That gentleman himself and my colleague appeared 
to be a little alarmed at this disclosure: and eh yin 
ed the member from Albemarle (Mr. Gilmer), with 

aving equivocated in the answer he gave to the 
charge, 

_ Mr. Gilmer called upon Mr. C ‘shing to state dis- 
tinctly that he had had no communication with him 
direct or indirect on the subject. 

Mr. Proffit. I hope he (Mr. A.) will admit that I 
had no part in this tampering. 

Mr. Cushing. My colleague saw fit, gratuitously 
and most unjustly, to introduce on the floor of this 

ouse a reference to a private and personal conyer- 
Sation between him and myself; and it is common 
enough, when detailing private conversation, to sub- 
stitule the understanding of the narrator for what 


Virginia Neo Gilmer) had tampered with me on the 
subject of displacing my colleague from the chair of 
the committee on foreign affairs, and placing myself 
in his stead; and that I had communicated this to 
him. He further said that promises had been made 
to me. I denied the truth of the statement then, as 
Ideny it now. I deny both that such a fact trans- 
pired, and that I made any such communication to 
my colleague. [ sayI denied it then; and yet my 
colleague reiterated the statement,and said I had 
admitted it to be true. 

‘Mr. Adams. No, sir!} 

My colleague has no right thus to interrupt me. 
Other gentlemen of the house have rights on this 
floor as wellas he. My colleague,I say, reiterated 
the assertion, and in this form. [Here, Mr. C. quot- 
ed from the report}. He not only reiterated an im- 
puted fact, but asserted that I admitted its truth, 
when again and again I denied it. 

What did occur was tiis. On the 25th of Janua- 
ry, in the debate which occurred in relation to the 
memorial from Georgia presented in this house by 
my colleague,a conversation took place between 
the gentleman from Virginia, (Mr. Gilmer), the 
speaker of the house, and my colleague, (Mr. 
Idams), on the subject of the choice of a new chair- 
man. The gentleman from Virginia interrogated 
the chair as to the powers and rights of a standing 
committee of this house over that matter. Where- 
upon my colleague declared that here was a public 
declaration and avowal of a contemplated purpose 
of a gentleman or of gentlemen of that committee; 
and that declaration was the cause and origin of 
what has since occurred. J, being second upon the 
list of the committee, felt a painful delicacy in my 
situation; and in consequence of what I heard said 
about the house, and in all the streets, I had a con- 
versation with my colleague, in which J stated to 
him the facts, so far as they were pertinent to the 
subject. I trust that while my colleague is engaged 
in defending himself, he will abstain from gratuitous 
and unjust assaults upon others, at least upon me. 

Mr. Adams, resuming. My colleague has said every 
thing but what | asked of him, and what it imports 
this house to know. L[asked him from whom he ob- 
tained the information that it was contemplated to 
appoint him to the chair of the committee, and what 
it was that made him feel himself in so very delicate 
a situation that he was induced to cherish a purpose 
to resign his seat in the committee on that account? 


| That surely was not from what was said here by the 


member from Albemarle in his conversation with the 
speaker. I did suppose that as the member from 
Albemarle was the individual who avowed here the 
intention of removing me without instructions from. 
the house, by the assumed authority of a majority of 
the committee itself, that it was he who had present- 
ed to the mind of my colleague the prospect of his 
rise by my fall. I now ask him from whom that com- 
munication came? The member from Albemarle and 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Proffit) have both 
disavowed it; it could not have been gathered from 
the motion of the member from Albemarle and the 
conversation about the streets; it was from something 
stronger than that that my colleague had felt himself 
placed in a situation so embarrassing that he contem- 
plated a resignation. As to a reference here to pri- 
vate conversations, | hold that in reference to con- 
versations of this sort, being placed in the situation | 
now stand in, | am justified in repeating them for my 
own defence. The member from Albemarle has read 
here a letter written by me thirty years ago, and of 
the most private and confidential character. I donot 
complain of that— 

“Let anxious jealousy and canker’d spite 

Produce my actions to severest light, 

And tax my open day or secret night.” 

No man shall find me shrinking from the disclo- 
sure. Isay I do not complain of the member from 
Virginia for presenting to this house a private letter 
of mine, written in the most confidential manner and 
in very peculiar times. If the gentleman will send 
me the letter, I will thank him, and will take an op- 
portunity of defending what [ then wrote. 

[A voice: “It has been printed in the report: it is 
in the paper.” | 








house when I do refer to such conversation. [I again 
ask him to name the man or men that did give him 
the information of which he spoke to me. tb 

Mr. Cushing did not choose to be put in the position 
of a witness here. So far as I kniow there has been 
no tampering ; no proposition was certainly ever made 
to me. 

Mr. Rhett rose and said: I was not in the house 
when the facts alluded to took place, but [have since 
seen the report of them, as it is given in the Intelli- 
geneer. Not acknowledging the thee amongst 
gentlemen of detailing private and friendly conver- 
sation on this floor, I must ask the permission of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Cushing) to nar- 
rate what occurred between us relative to this mat- 
ter, especially as the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Adams), after assailing so many others, seems 
now to have singled me out for his tomahawk, and 
the house knows with what remorselessness he goes 
to work on his victims. 

[Mr. Cushing having expressed his assent]— 

Mr. Rhett said: After the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts had submitted his motion 'to the house, now 
pending, that the committee on foreign affairs should 
choose a new chairman, if they thought it proper to 
do so, I was passing near the clerk’s table where the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. ty was 
standing, and ] said to him: ‘Well, Mr. Cushing, as 
you stand second on the list of the committee, I sup- 
pose we shall have to elect you our chairman,” to 
to which that gentlemen replied, “No, sir; | neither 
can nor willserve.” ‘But suppose,” I replied, “‘we 
elect you, what can you do?” He answered, ‘The 
house may appoint a chairman; I cannot and will not 
serve if elected.” 


And now, if the gentleman from Massachusetts can 
make any thing of this, either against me or his col- 
league, or beneficial to himself, he is welcome to do so. 

Mr. 4dams. Will the gentleman be kind enough 
to hand me a pamphlet he quoted to us a day or two 
sincer 

Mr. Rhett. After assailing half a dozen other gen- 
tlemen on this floor, I suppose he means now to lift 
his tomahawk upon me; as every body knows the fe- 
rocity with which he makes his attack, I suppose I 
must prepare myself for the consequences. now 
inform the gentleman that I sent the pamphlet, tem- 
porarily, to the public press, so that it is rot now in 
my possession. 

Mr. Adams. I shall be much obliged to the gen- 
tleman for the use of it. I do not know that I shall 
want it to-day. [A ae But in the defence of 
my good name, and of all I hold dear, and all I have 
to leave to my children, | may possibly want to make 


| use of that pamphlet. 


Well, now all is disclosed. The facts are sufficient 
for me. I will not ask the gentleman from South 
Carolina on what premises he founded the conclusion 
that if I was remnoved my colleague would be elected. 

Mr. Rhett. I have already stated that his name 
stood second on the list. 

Mr. Adams. That was nothing at all, if a chair- 
man was to be elecied. The gentleman himself might 
have been chosen to fill the vacaney, or the very last 
name on the list, just as wellas the second. He is 
the man who tampered with my colleague; he has 
admitted it on this floor. Let it go to the country— 
let it go tothe world. Iam now satisfied. I ask 








pardon of the gentleman from Albemarle for thinking 





that he was the gentleman through whom the propo- 


_sition was made to my colleague. I will simply say 
that a gentleman of the standing of the gentleman 
‘from South Carolina would not have made such a 


| proposition without some information to ground it 


upon. I rather think some little bird must have 
whispered in his ear that there was reason to believe 
a majority of the committee to be as ready as him- 
self to substitute my colleague for myself. I do not 
ask for any further disclosure of private conversa- 
tions; I will not ask him on what ground he proceed- 
ed when he put this little temptation into my col- 
league’s mind. 


Mr. Rhett again interposed. The gentleman infers 
that somebody must have had communication with 








me; and now I suppose another conspiracy is to be 
hatched up. I say that nobody did comminicate 


If my colleague thinks proper, after my disclaimer | with me at all on the subject; and my passing obser- 


of all charge upon him, to take what I have said as | vation to his colleague was entirely the result of my 


offensive to himself, | cannot help it. I never charg- 
ed him with having encouraged the tamperin 
which I spoke. 
ry, was equivalent to a declaration that he would 
have nothing to do with it. If the gentleman resigned 


= 


his seat, the next on the list of preferment would, I | according to the gentleman’s own propo 
understand, be the member from Albemarle himself, | refer it to the committee to choose achairman, deem- 
I do not charge that my colleague was ready to resign | ing his colleague 


in order to make way for that member, and when a 
private conversation takes place as to facts which are 





was really said. I have before mea report of what 
my colieagne said: he said that the gentleman from 


vital to my defence as an accused party, I hope my 


colleague will not consider me as intruding upon the 


own thoughts and opinion. The gentleman from 
g of | Massachusetts (Mr. Cushing) stood second on the list 
What he said to me, on the contra- | of the members of the comaiittee; which, according 
to courtesy, would give him the preference. Besides, 


}he had been the former chairman, and if the house, 


ition, did 


(Mr. Cushing) afar superior man 
for the situation, I should be constrained, under a 
| sense of duty, to vote for his being the chairman of 
‘the committee. It required no counsel with any one 


‘to pursue a path so plain. 
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of those present. He himself then addressed the 


ting, and read to it the resolutions which he had 
previously prepared—apprising the gentleman that 


unpopular with a majority of the inhabitants of that 
county as it is against the opinions of an 
from South Carolina in this house; but that is not 


own reputation, and in defence of my constituents. 
Here is the influence of the press, both positive and 
negative; negative in the failure to report truly the 


member 


e had drawa them up on his own responsibility, and | the point. The point is, the right of the people to | debates of this house; positive incolumn after.column 
should offer them in the house without reference to | be heard in petitioning here for a redress of griev-| of abuse against an accused man when put upon his 
what might be there agreed on. He had further ex- | ances. trial. What would be the consequence if such a 


ed it as his own opinion, that the subject of abo- 
Pion ought not to Kg connected with it; that he 
should not himself attempt any such association, nor 
did he mean or desire that it should be attempted by 
others. The resolutions were in no sense the result 
of that caucus. They had been drawn up before he 
had heard of it, and no vote was there taken upon 
them. He had read them to the gentlemen assem- 
pled, but had not submitted them for their action. 
He had at first intended to move the expulsion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and his intention to 
do so had been changed not by the views or conver- 
sations of his friends in the house, but of those whe 
were out of the house. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts was perfectly welcome to this admission. 
The gentleman himself had dared the house to expel 
him—had declared that he scorned its grace and 
mercy; that, if expelled, he would go back to his 
constituents; that they would send him here again. 
On reflection Mr. M. had thought it not unlikely 
that such would be the result, and he then offered 
the other resolutions, because he thought that the 
peace and the dignity of the house alike required 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts should be 
stopped. 

Mr. Adams. Yes: i was to be stopped; and the 
member from Albemarle threatened to stop my music. 
Jam happy that the facts have been disclosed here 
in consequence of the reference made to that caucus. 
J am not at all surprised that the gentleman from Ken- | 





been made to cut me up into pieces of an ounce 
each, he would have been just as ready to vote for 
that. And I have demonstrative proof of this in the | 
fact that he has actually done that which to me is 
infinitely worse than putting me to death—a threat, | 
however, which was actually made (as I| showed | 
from letters which I read here yesterday) by certain 
other auxiliaries of the member from Albemarle. | 
The gentleman tel!s us that he drew up these resolu- | 
tions without consultation with any one. Still he| 
read them to the caucus, and left those who compos- | 
ed it in full possession of all his views. I am not, 
surprised. it was almost a justification, at least it 
was a great palliation of the act, that there existed | 
such a discrepancy of views among those who com- 
posed the caucus. He could not, itseems, bring any | 
of them, however exasperated, to follow in a crusade | 
against abolition petitions. ‘The gentleman tells us | 
he did not mean to connect his resolutions and the | 


proceedings thereon with the subject of abolition at | proof must have been perfectly satisfactory to the 


has been moved here by a gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Summers), to refer this whole subject to a se- 
lect committee; and, so far as I and my rights are 
concerned, I have no objection—reserving, however, 
to myself the right of defending myself before that 
committee. 
resolution places all these petitioners in the light of 
accused parties. 
that here is a case in which it is not the constituent 
who calls the representative to an account, but the 
representative the constituent, and that for crimes 
of so great a magnitude. 
a committee, the preliminary question will be, are 


treason involved in this petition, and, if they are, can 


the petitioners? Certainly not. I say again, that the 


cuses him of high treason and subornation of perjury. 


jection will not apply so far as regards the petition- 
tucky should have cherished an intention of. moving | ers. 


to expel me; and I have no doubt that had a motion ;do not see how the committee can escape from the | 


But now to. come to the petitioners. A proposition| course should be pursued in regard to a court of 


justice before Which I stood charged with suborna- 
tion of perjury and high treason? Is it not the praec- 
tice of the courts and of the country that during the 
course of a public trial the press should observe si- 
«tw that there may be a fair and impartial deci- 
sion: 

Mr. Adams proceeded to remark that the members 
of both houses of congress were not bound by oath 
to support the unien. If the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky maintained that they were, he called on him 
for the proof. The oath to which they are sworn is 
to support the constitution of the United States.— 
Another gross assumption in that preamble was, that 
the dissolution of the union could only be effected by 
force. Washington and Madison were the men who 
took the first steps in dissolving the union of the con- 
federacy; and the very first words of the constitution 
of the United States declare its object to be to form 
a more perfect union. It was dissolved in direct de- 
fiance of the constitution of the confederacy, which 
provided that no dissolution should take place unless 
it was unanimous. Was there a member of this house 
so young as not to know that this constitution was 
carried into execution by eleven states, and that, for 
two years, Rhode Island and North Carolina were not 
parties to the new compact, after that of the confe- 
deration was totally dissolved? 

Why, then, should not charity admit that this peti- 
tion was to dissolve this unionto form amore perfect one? 
This union had defects. He hoped he should be able 
to show that the charge on him of a desire to dissolve 
this union was as false as those of high treason, or of 
subornation of perjury; but he would say to the house 
that, in consequence of the deep, deep questions 
pending between different portions of this union, a 
more periect union could be formed. There were 
questions pending between different portions‘of the 
h country that ought to be agitated and discussed fully. 
So far, however, as | am concerned, I again declare | Jf it was not done, the time was not far distant when it 
that I am perfectly willing the gentleman’s resolu- | would threaten the dissolution of the union. He begred 
tion shall be adopted. I have not the least objection; members from Kentucky to note that he desired 
to it. But what I wish in the present stage of the| members from the north and south to understand each 
proceeding, and that which I insist upon is a direct! other. He asked of them to consider it in a cooler 


But | submit to that gentleman that his 


And I ask this house to consider 


Should the subject go to 
the crimes of subornation of perjury and of high 


the committee come to a conclusion without hearing 
‘ 

usual state of things is here reversed. A represen- 

tative calls his constituent to an account, and ac- 


Mr. Summers here explained that his resolution 
did not contemplate an insertion of the preamble 
moved by Mr. Marshall, but was intended to exclude 
the preamble as well as the resolutions, 

Mr. Adams. If that is the purpose of the gentle- 
man, and if the adoption of his resolution will be 
equivalent to a rejection of the whole proposition of 
the gentleman from Kentucky, then certainly my ob- 


Yet if we are to come at the subject at all, I 


weighty charges which lie at the foundation of the; 
whole matter. 1 say that the effect must be to put 
the constituent on trial before hisown representatives. 
Even the resolution of the gentleman from Albe- 
marle does virtually include the constituent. It 
trenches on his right to petition, and | do not see 
how the committee can escape from that difficulty. 














| Yote, ay or no, on the propositions of the gentleman | light, and said that these questions could not be wink- 


from Kentucky and the gentleman from Albemarle. 

Among the proofs of this conspiracy against the 
right of petition and all the rights of freemen in free 
states, | alluded to the auxiliaries of the member 
from Albemarle out of this house as well as in it.— 
In regard to his auxiliaries in the house, I think the 


ed out of sight. ‘This petition opened the door for 
amicable discussion—for conciliatory adjustment of 
| those conflicts of interest and opinion which were 
| even now shaking the union to itscentre. He refer- 
'red to the objections of the gentlemen from Albe- 
marle and Kentucky, that, if this petition was refer- 
red, he should be chairman of the committee. But, 





all. This is very extraordinary. ‘The presentation of | mind ofevery man. ‘The gentleman has told us that! if the petition should be received, he should ask to 


abolition petitions has been avowed here to have 


been the very object respecting which the meeting | 


was called, and it is pre-eminently the thing involved 
in the present proceedings here. 


and if the petitioners are to be censured here, they | 


are to be censured for having sent here an abolition | 


petition. 


Mr. A. here quoted from the Haver)ill paper, to | 
shew that it had suppressed from its readers, his mov- | of the press, which, as is well known, is in this city | t 
ing instructions to the committee when he moved a | ynder the superintendence of what is called the south, | That letter was one of the strongest proofs of his at- 


Therefore the paper | It is well known that at the south there are com-/| tachment tothe union. 


reference to the committee. 


the caucus consisted of more than forty members. | have nothing to do with that committee, but that the 
Some differed on the subject of expulsion? Here | petition should be referred to the ablest members of 


| were more than forty judges, who had predetermin- both parties, by which this question might be brought 
If | am to be| 


censured, it is for presenting abolition petitions; | 


ed my sentence, meeting in conclave to consult how | jnto friendly discussion. It had pleased gentlemen 
it could be carried inio execution. 


I ask of every | here, notwithstanding his disavowal, to charge him 
member here present whether he would be willing| not only with being friendly toa dissolution of the 
to be placed in the same circumstances? union, but with being at the head of a party under 

As to the external auxiliaries of the member from | British influence and British money for the dissolu- 
Albemarie and of the conspiracy, I will first speak | tion of the union. He wished the gentieman from Al- 
| bemarle would send him the letter he read yesterday. 


it was written in December, 


gives a false statement. Now I aver that that very |mittees of vigilance, who violate the post office, and | 18U8, to Joseph Anderson, then a senator of the U. 
false statement is precisely the foundation of the | whotake out without scruple and burn whatever they | States from the state of ‘Tennessee. He (Mr. Adains ) 


whole argument of the gentleman from Kentucky 
and the gentleman from A!bemarle ‘in suppcrt of this 
prosecution of the house against me; for, though they 
cannot, as this editor does, suppress the fact that I was 
for instructing the committee to report reasons against 
he petition, yet they both, throughout their whole 
argunient, have gone upon the principle that I am as 
responsible as if I had instructed the committee to 
bring in a report favorable to the prayer of these pe- 
titioners. This is the whole substance of their ar- 
gument. Ido not kncw what effect it may have had 
upon the house. One gentleman, at least, declared 
that he was unwilling to refer the petition te me to 
be reported on, because he believed I was in heart 
in favor of what it asked for. That is the injustice 
which has been done me by these prosecutors from 
beginning to end. 

There are other passages in the Haverhill paper 
which express strong feeling against the petition, 
and which demand the names of those who signed it. 
This shows that the prayer of the petition is not con- 


formable to the views of all the people m that part of 


the country. There is an article, however, from one 
of the most distinguished among the subscribers to 
the petition wherein he openly ayows that he did 
Sign it, and is ready to do so atany time. For my- 
self, I believe that the prayer of the petition is as 


! . * . . 
|consider as in its nature incendiary. 
| natural effect of this on the press? ‘The effect is, that} month of May, in consequence of instructions of the 


What is the, had resigned his seat in the senate in the preceding 


|whenever a debate of this kind occurs, you never | legislature of Massachusetts to the senators of the 
|can get a fair report of it; and, in proof of this asser- | state in congress to support measures which he could 
ition, I give the report of yesterday in the National; not conscientiously approve. Let the extract the 
\Intelligencer. There is no report of that debate, gentleman read be read again, that the house might 
| which deserves the name of a report; and, as to the | see what his feelings were with respect to the union. 
| Globe, which is another of these auxiliaries, while Mr. Anderson was desirous to know what the state of 
| this trial is going on there is searcely a day in which , feeiing was at the north, and had, in consequence, 
it does not contain a column or a column and a half| commenced with him this correspondence. Mr. An- 
against me. For the truth of this I appeal to all|derson had intimated to him a doubt whether a high- 
who read the Globe. And not only that, but there | er and loftier sense of duty would not have required 
is a paper at Alexandria, said to be a whig paper, | that Mr. .Jdams should have retained his seat, and 
which utters against me whole yolumes of the bit-| voted according to the dictates of his conscience, 
terest invective, equal in virulence to that of the , though against the instructions of his constituents. 
member from Accomac or the member from Ken-| Mr. Hise wished to inform the gentleman of a fact 


tucky. And all this for what? For presenting a peti-| which had come to his knowledge. A son of the late 
tion! And they charge me with a consumption of Judge Andsrsen, whom he never saw before this 


the time of this house, and with all the confusion | morning, had called on him, and had furnished him 
arising out of these debates, though I can appeal to| with the original letter, and he here notified ihe gen- 
every gentleman here whether I am_ responsible for: tleman that he should publish this in full with his 
one hour thus occupied? I have disclaimed that re-: speech, as evidence that then the gentleman was 
sponsibility from the beginning. Even after all the , sound on the union, and then aceused citizens of Bos- 
thunders and the lightuings of the gentleman from | ton of being unsound and under British influence.— 
Accomac, and Kentucky, and from Albemarie, 1 He asked that letter be read. 

have offered to sit down without one word of reply.|. Mr. ddems had no objection to its being read or 
But what | doI am bound to do, in defence of my published. If the gentleman proposed to prove that 
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‘ang was sound at that time, he hoped he should prove , 


thathe was sound now. Theson of that gentleman 
had furnished that letter to the gentleman from Ac- 
comac—the neutral gentleman. fe 
-of this, but in order to confirm his statement that 
there were auxiliaries to the gentleman on this sub- 
ject, he asked what sort of confidence it was that the 
son of the man to whom the letter was directed, who 
had received this among the papers of his father, 
should deliver it to the bitterest of his foes, to bring 
to this house and to publish. He made no complaint; 
he had never written a line which he was not willing 
to have produced here on his trial. He might have 
expre Opinions which he had since changed. In 
the course of: thirty years he had changed some of 
his opinions with respect to the designs of persons in 
opposition to him. In times of deep party excite- 
ment who was free from suspicions of designs enter- 
tained by his enemies beyond their real purposes? 
Me. Stanly inquired if this Mr. Anderson held a 
public office under government? If this was a public 
“officer, itdid prove the existence of a base conspira- 
cy. 
Mr. Wise was about making a remark; but 
Mr. Adams said he would not yield the floor to the 
neutral gentleman from Accomac. If he wished to 
speak, he would have time enough after he (Mr. A.) 
had concluded. He was giving proof of external 
auxiliaries.. Here was an external interference, said 
to be by an officer of the administration, to affect the 
decision of this house, in the production of a letter 
written to his father thirty years ago. What objec- 
tion was it to him that he produced private conversa- 
tion as demonstration of a conspiracy? No doubt but 
at that time he entertained the opinion that very dan- 
gerous designs existed 1 the legislature of Massachu- 
setts. In consequence he had resigned his seat, and 
had parted from dear friends, who had become his 
most bitter opponents. It was immediately after the 
mission of John Henry had taken place, and while he 
was under the displeasure of his constituents in con- 
sequence of the part he had taken in the embargo, 
that he wrote these letters. He had renounced none 
of those opinions, so far as respected himself; he was 
still ready to pursue the same system, and make the 
same sacrifices as respects the union and the country 
as at that time. 


It was at that session of the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts that the first proposition was made which, 
several years after, was accomplished by the resolu- 
tions under which the Hartford convention took 
place. Perhaps he did attribute to those who ruled in 
the legisiature of Massachuseetts at that time, inten- 
tions which they did not entertain, that they ruled in 
terrorem. Gentlemen might find a series of essays, 
written by him at thattime, underthe title of ‘““Ame- 
rican principles,” in a review of the works of Fisher 
Ames. Inon-of those papers—public papers—they 
would find charges respecting the legislature oi 
Massachusetts, as strong as the letter to Mr. Ander- 
son. He wrote letters of the same purport to Mr. 
Giles, then a senator from Virginia. It was singular 
that this letter was produced as something doubly 
treasonable; for when, some years since, more than 
twenty years after all these events had passed away, 
he (Mr. A.) was drawn intoa controversy with se- 
veral gentlemen who had been Jeading members in 
that legislature of 1808, and had referred to certain 
letters from Mr. Giles to him on the same topies, 
and in the same spirit with his letter to Mr. Ander- 
son, Mr. Giles came out, and denied that he had 
ever written such letters to Mr. A. who was obliged 
to send to Boston, and bunt up Mr. Giles’ old letters, 
and they were published in the National [ntelligen- 
cer. Gentlemen only consumed the time of the 
house by endeavoring to rub up these old sores and 
rekindle the embers of extinguished animosities to 
make a party at home against him. He hoped he 
should be able to satisfy the house and his consti- 
tuents that his attachments to the union were just as 
sound when he presented this petition, as they were 
in the estimation of the neutral member from Acco- 
mac when this letter to Mr. Anderson was written. 

In the summer of the year 1837, shortly before 
the special session of congress called by president 
Van Buren, the inhabitants of the town of Newbu- 
ryport, the residence of his colleague, whom he 
deeply regretted, quite unintentionally, to have this 
day displeased, and he believed at his suggestion, 
had invited Mr. A. to deliver before them an oration 
on the anniversary of our national independence. 
Just fifty years before that time, Mr. A. in early 
youth, had resided as a student at law in that same 
town of Newburyport. He cheerfully accepted the 
invitation; and on the 4th of July of that year deli- 


e did not complain 








draught of the articles, prepared by a committee be- 


yt but reported after the declaration, is thus no- 
ticed: " 

“The most remarkable characteristic of this paper 
is the indiscriminate use of the terms colonies and 
states, pervading the whole document, both the words 
denoting the parties to the confederacy. The title 
declared 2 confederacy between colonies, but the first 
article of the draught was, ““The name of this con- 
federacy shall be the United States of America.” Ina 
passage of the 18th article, it was said: ‘The United 
States assembled, shall never engage the united co- 
lonies in a war, unless the delegates of nine colonies 
freely assent to the same.’ ‘The solution to this sin- 
gularity was that the draught was in preparation be- 
fore, and reported after, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 
was, that the separate members of the confederacy 
should still continue colonies, and only in their unit. 
ed capacity constitute states. The idea of separate 
state sovereignty had evidently no part in the com- 
position of this paper. It was not countenanced in 
the Declaration of Independence; but appears to 
have been generated in the debates upon this draught 
of the articles of the confederation, between the 
twelfth of July and the ensuing twentieth of August, 
when it was reported by the committee of the whole 
in a new draught, from which the term colony, as 
applied to the contracting parties, was carefully and 
universally excluded. The revised draught, as re- 
ported by the committee of the whole, exhibits, in 
the general tenor of its articles, less of the spirit of 
union, and more of the separate and sectional feel- 
ing, than the draught prepared by the first commit- 
tee; and far more than the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. 

‘This was, indeed, what must naturally have been 
expected, in the progress of a debate involving all 
the jarring interests and all the latent prejudices of 
the several contracting parties; each member now 
considering himself as the representative of a sepa- 
rate and corporate interest, and no longer acting and 
speaking, as in the Declaration of Independence, in 
the name and by the authority of the whole people 
of the union. Yet in the revised draught itself, re- 
ported by the committee of the whole, and therefore 
exhibiting the deliberate mind of the majority of con- 
gress at that time, there was no assertion of sovereign 
power as of right intended to be reserved to the se- 
parate states. But, in the original draught, reported 
by the select committee on the twelfth of July, the 
first words of the second article were: ‘The said co- 
lonies unite themselves so as never lo be divided bu any 
act whatever.’ Precious words!—words pronounced 
by the infant nation at the instant of her rising from 
the baptismal font!—words bursting from the hearts 
and uttered by lips yet glowing with the touch from 
the coal of the declaration!—why were ye stricken 
out at the revisalof the draught, as reported by the 
committee of the whole? There was in the closing 
article, both of the original and of the revised 
draught, a provision in these words, following a sti- 
pulation that the articles of confederation, when ra- 
tified, should be observed by the parties, ‘And the 
union is to be perpetual.’ Words, which, consider- 
ec aS a mere repetition of the pledge, the sacred 
pledge, given in those first words of the contracting 
parties in the original draught, ‘The said colonies 
unite themselves so as never to be divided by any 
act whatever’ ‘discover only the intenseness of the 
spiritof union with which the draught had been pre- 
pared; but which, taken by themselves, and stripped 
of that precious pledge, given by the personification 
of the parties announcing their perpetual union to 
the world—how cold and lifeless do they sound!— 
‘And the wnion is to be perpetual !’—as if it was an af- 
ter-thought, to guard against the conclusion that an 
union so loosely compacted was not even intended to 
be permanent.” 

He asked of the house if he was not sound in de- 
livering this? He had another evidence of a later 
day. ‘he Historical Society of New York invited 
him to deliver a discourse on the jubilee of the con- 
stitution, the 29th of April, 1839, the 50th anniver- 
sary of the inauguration of George Washington as 
president of the United States. He accepted the in- 
vitation. In that discourse he discussed the question 
of state sovereignty. He would read from the ad- 
dress: 


“In the calm hours of self-possession, the right of a 
state to nullify an act of congress is too absurd for ar- 
gument, and too odious for discussion. The right of 
a state to secede from the union is equally disowned 
by the principles of the declaration of independence. 

ations acknowledge no judge between them upon 


vered an oration, a copy of which he now held in his ‘earth, and their governments, from necessity, must, 
hand, and from which he would read. There wasin| in their intereourse with each other, decide when the 
ita brief summary of the introduction and discus-| failure of one party to a contract to perform its obli- 


sion of the articles of confederation cotemporaneous | 
The first 


with the Declaration of Independence, 


gations, absolves the other from the reciprocal fuifil- 
ment of his own? But this last of earthly powers is 


The principle upon which it was drawn up | 


i, 


—_ 





not necessary tothe freedom or independence of 
states, connected together by the immediate action 
of the people, of whom they consist. To the people 
alone is there reserved as well the dissolving as the 
constituent power, and that power can be exercised 
by them only under the tie of conscience, binding 
to the retributive justice of Heaven. 

_ “With these qualifications we may admit the same 
right as vested in the people of every state in the 
union, with ‘reference to the general government, 
which was exercised by the people of the united 
colonies, with reference to the supreme head of the 
British empire, of which they formed a part—and 
under these limitations have the people of each state 
in the union a right to secede from the confederated 
union itself. 


‘Thus stands the right. But the indissoluble link 
of union between the people of the several states of 
this confederated nation, is, after all, not in the right, 
but in the heart. If. the day should ever come (may 
Heayen avert it!) when the affections of the people 
of these states shall be alienated from each other— 
when the fraternal spirit shall give way to cold indif- 
ference—or collisions of interest shall fester into 
hatred, the bands of political association will not 
long hold together parties no longer attracted by the 
magnetism of conciliated interests and kindly sympa- 
thies; and far better will it be for the people of the 
disunited states to part in friendship from each other, 
than to be held together by constraint. Then will 
be the time for reverting to the precedents which oc- 
curred at the formation and adoption of the constitu- 
tion, to form again a more perfect u ion, by dissolv- 
ing that which could no longer bind; and to leave the 
separated parts to be re united by the law of political 
gravitation to the centre.” 


He hoped there were states’ rights enough in that. 

He would read, also, the conclusion of that dis- 
course, where, after recapitulating the principles es- 
tablished by the adoption of the constitution, and their 
happy results after an experience of half a century, 
he said: 

**And now the future is all before us, and Provi- 
dence our guide. 


‘‘When the children of Israel, after forty years of 
wanderings in the wilderness, were about to enter 
upon the promised land, their leader, Moses, who 
was not permitted to cross the Jordan with them, just 
before his removal from among them, commanded 
that when the Lord their God should have brought 
them into the land, they should put the curse upon 
Mount Ebal, and the blessing upon Mount Gerizim. 
This injunction was faithfully fulfilled by his succes- 
sor, Joshua. Immediately after they had taken pos- 
session of the land, Joshua built an altar to the Lord, 
of whole stones, upon Mount Ebal. And there he 
wrote upon the stones a copy of the law of Moses, 
which he had written in the presence of the children 
of Israel: and all Israel, and their elders and officers, 
and their judges, stood on tlie two sides of the ark of 
the covenant, borne by the priests and Levites, six 
tribes over against Mount Gerizim, and six over 
against Mount Ebal. And he read all the words of 
the Jaw, the blessings and cursings, according to all 
that was written in the book of the law. 


**Fellow-citizens, the ark of your covenant is the 
declaration of independence. Your Mount Ebal is 
the confederacy of seperate state sovereignties, and 
your Mount Gerizim 1s the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. In that scene of tremendous and awful 
solemnity, narrated in the holy scriptures, there is 
not a curse pronounced against the people upon 
Mount Ebal, not a blessing promised them upon 
Mount Gerizim, which your posterity may not suffer 
or enjoy, from your and their adherence to or depar- 
ture trom the principles of the declaration of inde- 
pendence, practically interwoven in the constitution 
of the United States. Lay up these principles, then, 
in your hearts, and in your souls; bind them for signs 
upon your hands, that they may be as frontlets be- 
tween your eyes; teach themto your children, speak- 
ing of them when sitting in your houses, when walk- 
ing by the way, when lying down and when rising up; 
write them upon the doorplates of your houses, and 
upon your gates; cling to them as to the issues of life; 
adhere to them as to the cords of your eternal salva- 
tion. So may your children’s children at the next 
return of this day of jubilee, after a full century of 
experience under your national constitution, cele- 
brate it again, in the full enjoyment of all the bless- 
ings recognized by you in the commemoration of this 
day, and of all the blessings promised to the children 
of Israel upon Mount Gerizim, as the reward of 
obedience to the law of God.” 


Was he sound on the union then? He had not 
changed his opinion since. The petitioners, he had 
no doubt, wouid be more gratified than by the grant- 
ing of their prayer if congress would take measures, 
not for the dissolution of the union, but to remove 
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, sourees of discord, bringing too many, in both: 
a ediaa of the union, to look to the dissolution of the 
union, in despair of any other remedy for the redress 
of the grievances under which they are suffering, 
while congress refuse even to hear their complaints. 

After having taken so much of the time of the 
house in showing that in every part of his life he had 
adhered in attachment to the union as to life itself— 
after that, if the people petitioning were to be charg- 
ed with treason and subornation of perjury, he hoped 
these petitioners would be allowed to present them- 
selves, and be heard in their own defence. 

His colleague, (Mr. Cushing ), he hoped, would ad- 
dress the house, as he had announced his desire to 
do. Perhaps he might know some of the petitioners. 
One of them, he had been informed, had been a 
member of the legislature, and one of them a candi- 
date for the senate of Massachusetts at the election 
for this present year, and that all the democrats of 
that bodv had voted for him—a pure and unqualified 
democrat. He (Mr. Adams) was a little distrustful, 
however, of the purpose of his colleague, by his 
question whether the reconsideration of the vote by 
which the petition had been laid on the table would 
re-open the question whether the petition should be 
received; and inferred that his colleague would vote 
against its being received. He hoped he was mis- 
taken, and that none of his colleagues would vote 
against it—not even his colleague from Middlesex, 
(Mr. Parmenter), who was older in democracy than 
his colleague over the way. He intended to thank 
his colleague (Mr. Parmenter) for his uniform votes 
in favor of the right of petition and of the liberties of 
the country. 


He would advise the gentlemen from Kentucky 
and from Albemarle not ‘‘to lay the flattering unction 
to their souls” that this amalgamation would be car- 
ried so far. He desired, in the course of his defence, 
to speak of that more particularly. There was one 
member from New York who had stopped short, 
who had said thus far would he go and no further. 
Not one vote had he given to countenance this cruel 
persecution; though he believed, on every other po- 
litical discussion in this house, he was as wide apart 
from Mr. A. as the gentleman from Kentucky pro- 
claimed himself to be from his associate from Acco- 
mac. He felt bound to return to that member from 
New York (Mr. Jolin G. Floyd) his thanks. He gave 
notice that his colleague over the way (Mr. Cushing) 
would not go very far with the triumvirate in this 
crusade; perhaps he did not yet acknowledge himself 
a genuine wool-dyed democrat. The democracy of 
the north would not denounce the right of petition, 
except New Hampshire. How far they would go 
would be seen hereafter. 


He would te)] them they would have an account to 


setile with their constituents for their votes on this | 


oceasion. He stated yesterday, and now repeated, if 


owes himself to his fellow citizens, nor promot- 
the cause of submission to the joint tenantcy of | 
southern siavery and northern domocracy, by his ani-_ 
madversion upon the course of Mr. Adams. If the 
members from Kentucky, from Accomac, and from 
Albemarle, would look to the other luminaries of the 
whig press at Boston, the Courier and the Atlas, he 
wished those gentlemen would read what they would 
see there. He was more and more desirous to go to 
his constituents, because he knew the public opinion 
there; he wished to say all that could be said in de- 
fence of the petitioners, and to show that the whole 
charge against them was utterly groundless. 

The next thing was to show that this conspiracy 
was personal to him, and through him was in opera- 
tion in a far more extensive view; that throughout 
the south was a design to destroy the liberty of the 
free states. He should take up the subject of the 
controversy between Virginia and New York, and 
Georgia and New York; and should take up and exa- 
mine the controversy between Georgia and Maine, 
and hoped in that to be supported by the whole dele- 





gation from Maine. He might say now, to the honor 
of the governor of Maine, (Mr. Fairfield), that he 
had been as firm in the support of the liberty of his 
people as a whig, although a democrat—he feared 
too deeply pledged to the confederation divulged by 
Clement C. Clay. And he would take this occasion 
to ask the members from Maine for the documents 
relating to this controversy; for he had already warn- 
ed them and the people of the state of Maine hereto- 
fore, and he now solemnly repeated the warning, that 
as the navigating interests of the people of Maine 
have already been sacrificed by one treaty with Great 
Britain, under the scourge of which they are even 
now smarting, so will the deience or the sacrifice of 
their territory depend upon their resistance or sub- 
mission to this mulatto policy of southern slavery 
and northern democracy. Let them look to their 
boundary line—tor if they suffer this government, by 
their tame submission to the slave-breeding policy, to 
multiply issues with Great Britain upon totally un- 
tenable grounds, for the protection of the slave trade, 
African or American, when the adjustment comes to 
be made, after a bloody and desolating war, the ter- 
ritory of the people of Maine will be sacrificed as an 
equivalent, a quid pro quo, for some paltry concessions 
\ot protection to the slave trade and indemnity to 
slave traders. 

He would prove why the gentleman from Albemarle 
was so anxious to dismiss him from his post as chair- 
man of the committee on foreign affairs. It would 
involve the Jaws of nations with regard to the right 
of search upon the high seas in time of peace; to the 
self-emancipation of slaves on the same element; to 
the cases of the Enterprise, Hermosa and Creole; to 
‘sundry unconstitutional state laws in the south; to the 
meditated war with Mexico and annexation of Texas 





those of the prosecution would look to public opinion 
they would find this course was not the right way to 
settle this agitation. If they would look into the 
leading papers of Boston and most of the New York 
papers, they would find that nothing like quiet or 
submission, on inquiry in this case, appeared in those 
quarters. One whig paper, indeed, at Boston had, 
at the first imperfect and incorrect reports of this 
conspiracy against him, expressed doubt as to the 
propriety of his course, supposing him responsible for 
the consumption of the time of the house. Perhaps 
the editor of that paper inclined to the opinion that, 
as the nominations of his relative to the mission to 
London, of the secretary of state, and of my friend 
from New York (Mr. Granger) as postmaster gene- 
ral, did, at the last session of the senate, rub through 
that body in spite of that hopeful coatition of south- 
ern slavery and northern democracy so ingenuously 
revealed and so earnestly recommended by the letter 
of Mr. Clement C. Clay to the legislature of Alaba- 
ma, it would be the safest policy for the freemen of 
the north to hide the light of Mr. C. C. Clay’s disclo- 
Sure under a bushel, and say no more about it. But 
the editor of the Boston Daily Advertiser* had neither 





*From the Bovton Advertiser of Febru ary 9th. 

It is extremely chariiable in Mr. Adams to be so rcady 
toimpute a persoual mo‘ise, for the opinions which we 
express of the conduct of public men. ‘The motive as- 
signed ig of course to be t:ken in an ironical sense, for 
hoone can suppose that Mr. Adams intended to impute 
to us, seriously, a disposition to use more conciliatory 
language towards the south, in consequence of the facts 
to which he alludes. The real purp se of his remark, 
doubiless, wag to reproach us, for not having manifested 
e proper degree of irritation and resentment, at the insult 
Which was offered on that occasion to Mr. Everett, and 
through him to the whole peuple of the north. But as we 
do net feel the force of the reproach, we have no inclina- 
tion to reply to it. Wedo not reason as Mr. Adams 
does on these subjects. We have uo disposition, from 
the impulse of personal or local feeling, to pursue a course 
Which, without a pretext of the slightest local or national 
advuiitage io be gained, tends with the utmost certainty 





to the United States; and to the purposes disclosed 
by the secretary of the navy in his recent celebrated 
-and magnificent report; all which Mr. dams propo- 
‘ses to use as a part of the argument on which he will 
rest his defence. 

Mr. A. here yielded to a motion by 

Mr. Everett, that the house adjourn; which motion 
prevailing, the house adjourned. 
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SENATE. 


Fesrvary 8. Mr. Benton presented a memorial 
from citizens of New York urging a repeal of the 
bankrupt law. He said the commencement of the 
law had already realised the apprehensions of its op- 
| ponents and in support of it, he read an extract from 
Bennett’s Herald of New York. He hoped it would 
soon be repealed or amended. 


Mr. Tallmadge presented memorials in opposition 
to any interference with the law. He then addressed 
himself to the course of the gentleman from Missouri 
who seemed to act on the maxim that perseverance 
conquered all things. There was to be no quiet.— 
The senator had declared this to be a party question. 
It was not so, and its only party character had been 
given to it by the senator from Missouri, But for his 
opposition the law might before this have been im- 








to a sacrifice of the benefi's of the union, and a dissolu- 
tion of the union itself. Mr. Adams, we fear, is doing 
more daily, to verify the predictions which we made 
some years ago, of the tendency of this course of proceed- 
ing, than we had dreamed could be accomplished by oue 
ma. If he is seeking a vindication of his course in the 
public sentiment, as expressed through the public press, 
we hold it to be a duty not to give any countenance tu 
his course of argument, in any thing which may fall from 
us, and we shall not be driven from this course by any 
impuiations of servility towards those whom he cou:te- 
ously term the “unholy combination of slaveholders.” 
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proved or amended. The liabilities of those debtors 
who had already applied for its benefit had been sta- 
ted by the senator as amounting to upwards of 
$6,000,000. Could any fact present a stronger argu- 
ment in its favor? Had the senater no heart to feel 
for the distresses of men whom his own course had 
mainly contributed to their misfortunes and those of 
the country? fed 

Mr. Benton here interrupted the debate by exclaim- 
ing, “‘it is false, sir,” and a long discussion ensued 
upon the course proper to pursue for such violations 
of order. After the discussion had ended without 
the adoption of any proposition, 

Mr. Tallmadge continved his remarks in order and 
concluded by hurling back the insult with contempt. 

Mr. Clay’s resolution of enquiry as to the disposi- 
tion of the rejected quotas of the land fund was taken 
up, and after an ineffectual effort by Mr. Sevier to 
have it laid on the table, it was adopted as proposed 
by Mr. C. by a vote of 25 to 18. 

Mr. Walker submitted a resolution calling for full 
information respecting the convention for the settle- 
ment of claims between the United States and Mexi- 
co. 

Mr. Linn submitted the following: 

Resolved, ‘That the president of the United States be 
requested to communicate to the senate, if not ineompa- 
table with the public interests, all the information in his 
possession Which may relate to the recent outrages com- 
mitted by the Mexican citizens or people on the person 
and property of the American consul and other Ameri- 


can citizens residi. g at Santa Fe and northern provinces 
of Mexico. 


The senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, and, af er some time spent there- 
in, adjourned. 

Fesruary 9. Mr. Tallmadge presented a memori- 
al from citizens of St. Louis, Missouri, remonstrating 
against repeal or postponement of the bankrupt law, 
and expressed his gratification at this evidence in its 
favor from that section. 

After some remarks of Mr. Linn expressing regret 
if it should be regarded as the opinion of his state, it 
was referred. 

The resolution of Mr. Evans calling for informa- 
tion from the secretary of the treasury for the com- 
parative tariffs of foreign nations, was taken up and 
adopted. 

The senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
the amendments proposed to the constitution by Mr. 
Clay, and 

Mr. .4rcher delivered a speech in opposition there- 
to after which the senate adjourned. 

Fesrvary 10. Memorials in relation to bankrupt 
law continued to be presented. 

The resolution, submitted some days since by Mr. 
Peirce, calling for information in relation to the com- 
mission appointed to investigate the affairs of the N. 
York custom house was taken up; when 

Mr. Clay begged leave to say a word or two on 
this subject. If any commission was ever demanded 





iin the government to discover the expenses of any 
office, it was that connected with the N. York custom 
house. He had heard that upon a revenue of less 
than eight millions of dollars there had been an ex- 
penditure of 8 per cent.—a sum greater by 3 or 4 per 
cent, than when the revenue was $16,000,000. The 
expense of collection at the New York custom house 
when Jonathan Thompson was collector, was less 
than one-third what it was now. There was no rea- 
son for this increase. 

Mr. Woodbury wished to correct the senator from 
Kentucky as to the expenses of collection. The 
goods imported into New York had increased from 
$160,000,000 to $180,000,000. It was obvious that 
the increase of this importation led to an increase of 
the expenses of collection, and that the diminished 
receipts should have led to a corresponding reduction 
ofexpense. He did not hold himself responsible for 
this. 

Mr. Clay did not mean to enter into this discussion 
new. ‘There was no apology for the augmentation of 
officers, or such an increase of expenses as had been 
incurred. They had been augmented far beyond the 
increase of revenue. He wished the matter probed 
to the bottom. 

The resolution of inquiry was then laid upon the 
table, on motion of Mr. Clay. 

And the senate proceeded to consider the bill con- 
firming certain land claims in Louisiana. 

The bill, after having been explained by Mr. 
Mouton, was ordered to be engrossed. 

The senate then went into executive session; and 
after some time spent therein, adjourned. 


Ferrvary ll. The president of the senate laid be- 
fore the body resolutions of the citizens of Jowa ter- 
ritory, asking the survey and purchase of a tract of 
country owned by the Sac and Fox Indians. 

Mr. Evans, from the committee on finance, re- 
ported the bill from the house’ for the protection of 
American seamen, without amendment. 
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_ Also, the bill making appropriations for the pen- 
sions of 1842. , eT 
_ On motion of Mr, E. these bills were. taken up, 
and, after being carried in committee of the whole, 
were read a third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Clay, the senate proceeded to 
the consideration of exceutive business; and, after 
some time spent therein, adjourned to Monday next. 

Ferrvary 14. Mr. Pierce moved to take up the 
resolution submitted by him some eight or ten days 
since, calling for information in relation to the coin- 
mission appointed to investigate the abuses said to 
have existed in the New York custom-house. 

Mr. P. said it was intimated that he was opposed 
to obtaining information. Far from it. He had no 
desire to suppress. information, and he did not doubt 
that investigation was needed at the New York cus- 
tom-house. He- was anxious that all corruption 
should be exposed, whether pertaining to the preced- 
ing adminisiration or the present. ‘The commission 
had been ten months in existence, and, if all the in- 
formation could not be given, he hoped that such as 
was ready might be presented. If any partial infor- 
mation was in the department, it would doubtiess be 
withheld by the secretary of the treasury until it was 
full enough to do justice to all parties. He hoped no 
objection would be offered to the resolution, which 
was simply one of inquiry. 

Mr. . Clay was very glad to hear the senator from 
New Hampshire say that he was in favor of bring- 
ing out all the matters connected with the N. York 
custom-house. With great deference to the senator, 
he must say that his resolution implied some objec- 
‘tions to the investigation which had been ordered in 
the case of the New York custom-house. In regard 
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and that it would be necessary to continue the inves- 
tigation under the authority of the two houses of 
congress—unthwarted by any influence from any de- 
partment whatever. He had no reflections to make 
upon the head of the treasury department. Further 
this deponent saith not. : 

Mr. Buchanan said, in reply to the senator from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Clay), that he concurred with him 
as to the authority of the commission, or any com- 
missions. There was no such power vested in the 
president under the exercise of his duty to see the 
laws executed. In regard to the New York custom 
house, he believed for ten months it had been a hot- 
bed of corruption, and he wished for information in 
regard to it. The New York custom house was now 
under the controi of the friends of the senator from 
North Carolina, from Mr. Curtisdown. What need, 
therefore, for an investigation, he would ask? 

In regard to the statement of the senator from 
Kentucky, that the departments and offices were in 
the possession of the opponents of the administration, 
he thought that such was not the fact. He had called 
for information upon this point at the extra session 
of congress, but had not got the information which 
was desired. He intended to move again in this 
matter, and when the information was received, it 
would be known who held the offices. Mr. B. was 
in favor of the utmost latitude of inquiry in regard to 
the New York custom house, and he hoped the reso- 
jution would be adopted without delay. 

Mr. Clay hoped before this time that a little of 
whig principles had been infused into the senator 
from Pennsylvania. He had, however, admitted 
something in admitting so much as that there was no 
authority in regard to the appointment of commis- 





to.the authority by which this investigation was ask- 
ed, he sought information. In regard to the authori- 
ty relied upon to appoint a commission, he did not 
concur with some that this authority was found in 
the power and duty to see the laws executed. He | 
believed it to be upon the contrary, and he made the 
remark without any reference to the present execu-| 
tive; for there had long been a precedent for it—a 
great abuse of power. It was, he thought, a gross 
abuse of power to allow the appointment of a com- 
mission, when the effect might lead, if there was a 
disposition to abuse power, to the worst consequen- | 
ces. He had learned last night, in a conversatisn 
with a friend, that a late secretary of war head sent) 
some young ofiicers to France to improve themse! ves 
in the art of horsemanship. [Laughter]. If they 
had been sent among the Camanches he should not 
have been so much surprised, but to appoint young | 











men to go to France to learn their style of horse-| 
manship he thought was a stretch of power a little | 
beyond any thing he had before heard of. | 

This very commission, now under consideration, | 
he beiieved was instituted by a man whose memory | 
was dear to us all, and who probably acted without | 
sufficient reflection. What he said, therefore, had | 
no particular reference to it. He spoke of the ex-| 
ercise of such a power as being unwarranted by the) 
constitution and liable to great abuse. ‘The geuile- 
man should remember that his friends are stili in 
office—that they have the power to hold in impene- 
trable darkness the corruptions of his own poiitical 
friends. Mr. C, thought, too, that there was some 
impatience in regard to the information in reference 
to the New York commission. The report would 
be made soon enough, he believed, and if gentlemen 
would wait awhile they would have the report, and, 
if he was not much mistaken in the information he 
had received, they would have more of it than their 
stomachs could bear. 

Mr. Pierce said he was not acting with hot haste, 
nor was he the maa to resist the inquiry to get at the | 
information. 

Mr. Clay. Nor am I. 

Mr. Pierce continued. He’ had great respect for 
the vetoes of the president. But he was not the 
president of his friends. They had as much as they 
could do to be responsible for their own acts. 

In regard to this subject, he had high objections. 
When the power was in the hands of the party op- 

ed to him, was it not proper that such informa- 
tion should be given? He sought the truth, and no- 
thing but the truth. If the report of the commis- 
sion was to come,and was, as the senator said, in 
the course of preparation, what possible objection 
could there be to his resolution. He saw none what- 
ever, and it seemed strange to him that it should 
meet with opposition from any quarter whatever. 

Mr. Mangum said in regard to the authority by 
which the commission was appointed, he thought there 
was no unuecessary exercise of power in the appoint- 
ment. ii was desirable that the commission should 
not be continued to an extreme length of time, and he 
had understood tbat all the information desired had 
net been obtained by the commissioners. It might 
be that they had been thwarted in their investigation, 














| Sioms as had been claimed for him. 


become a good whig, and he looked forward with 
pleasure to the time when the senator would have 
the religion and patriotism of true whig principles. 
Mr. C. then referred to the abuses of power under 
the color of being an executor of the laws, abuses 
put forth in the doctrines of the proclamation, in the 
act for the removal of the deposites, in the appoint- 
ment of agents to travel abroad, and in kindred mat- 
ters. Mr. C. proceeded to reply more particularly 
to the senator from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Buchanan). 


So far, he had | it. 





fested by the whigs since November last. Had it 
been otherwise, they would not have refused terms 
with the executive. They scorned to abandon their 
principles, and would receive patronage for them- 
‘selves and their friends upon no such terms. And 
yet gentlemen here who visited the executive man- 
sion in crowds, and were praising him every day, 
were calling upon us before there was time to make 
reforms, to correct abuses which had existed for 
years. This puffiing and praising of the president, 
from whom the whigs in congress were most unfor- 
tunately alienated, was for no other purpose than to 
mislead the president. He would not impeach the 
motives of gentlemen who made these advances. He 
would not say what their motives were. He would 
state what was his conviction, and that was, that the 
gentlemen had no design of supporting the executive 
in any of his public measures. 

Mr. Buchanan said in regard to the administration, 
he had done no more than to defend the head of it 
for his two vetoes. He believed the president to be a 
very honest or amiable—[laughter]—amiabb> and 
honest man, but nothing had been said in his defence 
by his opponents, except npon these two questions. 
Upon all other questions there had been a concur- 
rence of opinion between the president and the 
whigs in congress. He regretted that there was 
not more unity of opition between them, and that 
there seemed no party in the senate to defend the pre- 
sident. 

Mr. Clay said he regretted also, and most deeply, 
the state of relations which unhappily existed be- 
tween the executive and the legislative branches of 
the government. He could appeal to the senator and 
the senator’s friends, that he had endeavored to avoid 
We found, as one inheritance, an empty treasu- 
ry, a bankrupt government, embarrassment every- 
where. We were compelled to supply these deti- 
ciencies, and how had we been aided in this state of 
embarrassment by the gentlemen interested as much 
as us in the preservation of the honor of the coun- 
try? Gentlemen had opposed us in ail our efforts to 
relieve the government in most of the measures of 
the extra session. He thought, in this opposition, 
gentlemen had not dealt with their opponents as 
they had been dealt by, when they were in power, 


He was glad to avail himself of the concession of the! and had a right to prescribe their own forms of mea- 


| senator from Pennsylvania, that there had been abuses 


in the New York custom house, and under the admi- 
ministration of Samuel Swartwout, whom the sena- 
tor said—though he had never heard of it before— 


had become a whig candidate for the vice presidency. 
|The gentleman could not escape from the responsi- 


bilities which grew out of the administration of Mr. 
Swartwout. He was appointed by that man of iron 
will, General Jackson, against the request—and he 
was glad to do justice to a political opponent here— 
of My. Van Buren. And who was responsible for the 
appointment of Mr. Jesse Hoyt? He was appointed 
by Mr. Van Buren. And were we responsible for 
the administration of affairs under Mr. Hoyt?—orun- 
der Mr. Swartwont, before he became, as the sena- 
tor said he did become, a candidate for the vice pre- 
sidency? Mr. C. proceeded to comment upon the in- 
crease of expenses and augmentation of officers under 
the administration of the different collectors of New 
York, and concluded that there had been a gross and 
intolerable abuse of power, 

Mr. Buchanan would not consent that the great 
crime should be avoided, or that it should be brought 
down to Samuel Swartwout, or the custom house of 
New York. In regard to Mr. Swartwout, he served 
out two terms. ‘Then Mr. Van Buren refused to re- 
appoint him. General Jackson appointed him be- 
cause he thought him an honest man. We were all, 
however, liable to be mistaken in regard to public 
men; and, once finding out our error, all that could 
be done was to remove the obnoxious officer. Mr. 
B. contended, also, that he had not been convicted of 
inconsistency in regard to the authority by which 
this commission was appointed, or any commission. 
He believed the authority was not vested in the pre- 
sident, and that it must come from congress. His 
opinion was now, upon this subject, what it al- 
ways had been, and no inconsistency had been point- 
ed out. 

Mr. Clay. In regard to the officers in the govern- 
ment, he would say that they had not been long 


sures. 

The gentlemen with whom he acted here were dis- 
posed and would support the administration wherever 
they could; and in regard to the present state of 
things, he hoped that they would result in good, par- 
ticularly as the spirit of patriotism seemed to _ be in- 
voked by men of al! parties. Mr. C. referred to the 
acts of the extra session of congress, and particular- 
ly to the two bank bills, for the purpose of saying 
that he had been misunderstood in being understood 
as opposing the two bank bills without any qualifica- 
tion. Much in the two bills he did oppose, and he 
had looked forward to improve them in supplemen- 
tary bills. 

Mr. Buchanan said he would say no more now to 
continue the discussion, but upon a future occasion 
he should show that the opponents of the administra- 
ticis had been justified in their opposition to the loan 
and other bills. 

Mr. Clay. Very well, sir. “Come on Macduff.” 

Mr. Calhoun said he would not have said a word, 
if the senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. Buchanan ) had 
not accused him of defending the system of economy 
by general declamation. 

Mr. Buchanan rose to explain, and said there was 
nothing in the world further from his intention than 
to reflect upon the senator from South Carolina. He 
had said so in public and private, and upon all occa- 
Sions. All he meant to say was, that reform could 
never be accomplished by general discussion. Detail 
was necessary. 


Mr. Calhoun said he did not understand the senator 
from Pennsylvania. It was inferred that he had by 
general discussion sustainad the reform proposed, 
when he had gone on, and at great personal labor, to 
show details for the accomplishment of reform. Mr. 
C. said he was for reform, and the only way to ac- 
complish it was by correcting erroneous opinions in 
regard to the protective system and the taxing pow- 
er. We robbed the people in levying taxes. It was 





plunder and nothing more, and reform and retrench- 


enough in office to correct all the abuses of the go-! ment could be accomplished in no other way than by 


vernment which had existed forso many years. They 
had not been long enough in office to ferret them 
out. It was known tothe whole country that the 
relations of the whig party had not been of that con- 
fidential character necessary to success. It was 
known, too, that the heads of the present depart- 
ments had not been there for more than five months—- 
that changes had been made growing out of a diffe- 
rence of opinion among friends. But he would say 
that the annals of no country had exhibited such a 


| determined adhcrence to principle as had been mani- 


correcting the erroneous doctrines which had grown 
up here in regard to taxing. He had voted alone 
for years, and feared that he should have to go on 
and vote alone, as he certainly should. 

Mr. Buchanan said he found himself between two 
fires—the senator of Kentucky on the right, and the 
senator from South Carolina on the left. He had not 
said that the senator from South Carolina had made a 
speech upon mere generalities. He only said that 
the remarks of the senator did not apply the reme- 





dies, They pointed out the remedy only. 
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Mr. Woodbury explained the action of the oppt 
nents of the administration in opposing the loan bill 
of the extra session. These reasons were the same 
as before given—an objection to the mode, and the 
opinion that the money asked for was not wanted at 
the time. In regard to the increase of expense in the 
New York custom house, Mr. Ww. contended that 
the increase, from the administration of Jonathan 
Thompson, had not been more than the imports, 
which added proportionately to the labor. Mr. W. 
after commenting upon the land bill briefly, entered 
into some comparison and detail to sustain his posi- 
or. Clay hoped the fact that a new opponent had 
come into the field would be an excuse for his con- 
tinung the discussion. The senator had spoken of 
the land bill as a measure which had taken a large 
amount of revenue from the department—an amount 
equal to three millions of dollars—when, as the sena- 
tor must know, and as he did know, there were not 
eight hundred thousand dollars which had been de- 
rived the Jast year from this source, or which could 
be derived from it. The facts of the senator existed 
but in his imagination. It was known, too, that the 
land bill did not go into operation until the present 
year, and that, therefore, ils passage could not by any 
possibility of means have aifected the receipts in the 
treasury. Was there, therefore, any excuse on the 
part of the senator, that as a patriot, he could op- 
pose measures necessary to keep the government 
alive? And did the senator say that all other 
measures should be opposed because this land bill had 
been sustained and carried through, aftera ten years’ 
consideration in both houses of congress and an ulti- 
mate approval by the people? Will he persist, too, 
in saying that the land bill extracted three millions 
from the treasury, when he knows that nothing like 
three millions can be realized this year, or any year, 
except in a state of times altogether improved upon 
any thing we have had or have a right to expect?—| 
And he would once more hint it to the senator from | 
New Hampshire, if he could find excuse for with-' 
holding supplies by refusing, as he had, to vote for a} 
bill even imposing a tax upon mere luxuries? 

Mr. Woodbury, contended, in reply that no lands | 
had been put in market for the last ten months, and 
that thus no revenue had been put into the treasury 
from the sales of land. 

After a few words further, the resolution was laid 
upon the table by yeas 19, nays 17. 

Fesrvary 15. The president of the senate laid 
before the body a communication from the war de- 
partment in compliance with a resolution of the 10th 
instant, calling for a survey of the north and north- 
western lakes, submitting the survey of the topogra- 
phical engineers. 

Mr. Clay said that several] days ago he intimated 
his intention of offering various resolutions upon va- 
rious matters of public moment. It was not his in- 
tention to have them considered at this time, but 





ists, of general embarrassment and pecuniary distress, to 


abolish all useless institutions and «ffices.to curtail all 
unnecessary expenses, and to practice rigid economy. 

7. Resolved, That the co vtingent expenses of the two 
houses of congress ought to be greatly reduced; and 
the mileage of members of congress ought to be regulat- 
ed and more clearly defined. 


8. Resolved, ‘That the expenses of the judicial depart- | 


ment of government have, of late years, been greatly in- 
creased, and ought to be diminished. 

9. Resolved, That the diplomatic relations of the Unit- 
ed States with foreign powers have been unnecessarily 


extended during the lasttwelve years, and ought to be | 


reduced. 

10. Resolved, That the franking privilege ougit to be 
further restricted, the abusive uses of it restrained and 
punished, the postage on letters reduced, the mode of 
estimating distances more clearly defined aad prescrib- 
ed, and a small addition to pestage niade on bouks, pam: 
phiets and packages transmitied by the mail, to be gra- 
duated and increased according to their respective 
weights. 

11. Resolved, That the secretaries of state, of the trea- 
sury, of war, and of the navy depariments, and the post- 
master general, be severally directed, as soon as practica- 
ble, to report what offices can be abolished, and what re- 
trenchments of public expenditure can be made, with- 
out public detriment, in the respective branches of the 
public service under their charge. 

Mr. Clay named Thursday week for their conside- 
ration, if there were no objections. 

Mr. Calhoun suggested that on that day the senate 


| The precedents in Roman and in our own history 
| Were cited for the pur of showing that the veto 
power had been exercised with no respect or regard 
for the people. The idea that the power was demo- 
cratic was ridiculed, after showing that the power 
was federal, and had been always so regarded. 
| Mr. M. stated that it was the power which Alex- 
ander Hamilton advocated, and it had then come to 
this that a democratic senator, par excellence. was 
found side by side with the strongest advocate of ane 
cient federalism. . 
The views of Gerry, Franklin and Mason were 
quoted, all of whom were opposed to the exercise of 
this power as in no way harmonising with our go- 
-vernment. 
Mr. M. having concluded, the senate proceeded to 
executive business, after which 
The senate. adjourned. 
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MOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvuespay, Fes. 8. The speaker resumed the call 
for petitions. 
| When the house adjourned last evening, Mr. Fes- 
senden had presented a memorial from the town of 
Portland, in relation to the trade with the British eo- 
_lonies, and had moved its reference to the committee 
on foreign affairs, and that it be printed. [Pending 
which motion, the house, for want of a quorum, had 
adjourned. ] 















should resolve itself into committee of the whole on | 
the state of the union. The resolutions proposed a! 
violation of the compromise act, and anentire change | 
of various measures, all of which were most impor- | 
tant. 


senator from Soutl: Carolina desired it. 
mean to anticipate discussion, but, when the subject | 


And the question now recurring on printing the 


said memorial— 


ir. Fessenden remarked that it was at first his in- 


'tention to move that it be committed with instruc- 


Mr. Clay liad no objection ta the suggestion if the | tions; but, on further consideration, he was satisfied 
5D He did not | that it should receive the careful investigation of a 
| committee. 


He would state, briefly, the character 


came up, he should endeavor to show that the mea- | of the memorial, in support of his motion to print. 


sure was no violation of the compromise act. He | 


The subject was one of great importance, and the 


. memorial was exceeding : ; 
was sure he could show this, or at any rate should | ‘ was exceedingly well drawn, and stated 


make the effort. 
senate could then act upon the motion, to go mto | 
committee of the whole. 

The resolutions were then ordered to be printed. | 


When the resolutions came up, the | many important facts. It was predicated upon the 
/ arrangement entered into between this country and 


Great Britain in 1830, in reference toour trade with 
| the colonies of that country. 


Before that arrange- 


7.9 ; ‘ iment was made, we were i > enjoyme - 
Mr. Merrick’s resolution to the following eilect was |; -). » we were in the enjoyment of a va 


then taken up: | 


Resolved. 'Vhat the following be added to the 20:h rule | 
of ihe two houses: 
appropriate money not called for by some pre-existing 
law shall be made in either house to any general appro- 
priation bill.” 

The resolution was opposed by Mr. Smith, of In- 
diana, and advocated by Messrs. King and Merrici:, 
when Mr. Clay said he was in favor of the principie 
of the resolution, but thought it needed some modi- 
fication, and therefore moved to lay it on the table; 
which motion was agreed to. 

The resolution submitted a few days since by Mr. 
King, fixing the day of adjournment, was taken up, 
discussed, and laid on the table by a vote of 21 to 16. 
On motion of Mr. Benton, the bill to postpone the 


‘ 








merely to have a day fixed for their consideration. 
As was usual upon such occasions, he had consulted 
with his friends as to the resolutions. With most of 
them there was a concurrence of opinion. With two 
or three, in reference to one of the resolutions, there 
was adiversity of opinion, which he hoped would be 
reconciled during the discussion. 


The resolutions are in the following words, viz: 

1. Resolved, ‘What it is the duty of the general govern- 
ment, for conducting its administrativn, to provide an 
adequate revenue wihin the year to meet the curren’ 
expenses of the year; and that uny expedient, either by 
loan or treasury notes, to supply, in time of peace, a de- 
ficiency of revenue, especially during successive years, 
is unwise, and must lecd to pernicious consequences. 

2. Resolved, ‘Vhat such an adequate revenue cannot 
be obtained by duties on foreign imports without adopt- 
ing a hivber rate than twenty per cet. as provided for in 
the conipromise act, which, at the time of us passage, 
Was supposed and assuued as a rate that would supply 
a sufficient revenue for an ecouomical administration of 
the government. 

3, Resolved, therefore, That the rate of duties on fo- 
reign imports ought to b. augmented beyond the rate of 
twenty per ceut. 50 as 10 produce a lett revenue of 
twenty-six millions of dollars—twenty-two for the ordi- 
hary expenses of governinen!, two for the paying of the 
existing debt, and two millions as a reserved fuod for 
contingenci:s. 


operation of the bankrupt law to the Istof July next 
was taken up for consideration, and considered as in 
committee of the whole; and there teing no motion 
to amend, it was reported to the senate. 
Mr. Rives very briefiy stated his reasons for op- 
posing the bill. ‘These reasons were that the action 
of the senate had been given and was known upon 
this subject. He had voted against the bill original- 
ly, and voted for the repeal of the bill at this session. 
| He now held himself ready to vote for any amend- 
ments which might be introduced, or for a repeal of 
the bill; he had not been convinced of the propriety 
of the law by any thing he had heard in its favor, but 
it was time the public mind was quieted in regard to 
this question; and that it might be so he should vote 
against postponement. The yeas and nays were then 
ordered upon the engrossment, and were as follows: 
Y EAS--Messis. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Calhoun, 
Fulton, Giraham, King, Linn, McRoberts, Pierce, Sevi- 
er, Smith, of Connecticut, Sturgeon, ‘Tappan, Walker, 
Wocdbury, Wright, Young—13. 

NAYS—Meeers. Barrow, Dates, Berrien. Choate, Clay, 
Clayton, Evans, Henderson, Huntington. Kerr, Menguin, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Phelps, Porter, Preston, | 
Rives. Smith, of Ind. Southard, Tallmadge, White. | 
Woodbridge —23. 

And so the bill was lost. 
The senate then proceeded to the consideration of 




















4. Resolved, That in the adjustment of a tariff to raise 
an amotint cl iweniv-six millions of vevenue, the princi- 
ples of the compromise vet should generally be adhered 
to; and that especially a maximum raie of ad valorem 
duties should be established, from which there ought ty 
be as little departure as possible. 

5. Resolved, That the provision in the act of the extra 
session for the di-tribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands, requiring the operation f that act to be suspended 
In the contingency 


per cent. Out to be repei ed. 


6. Resolved, ‘Tivat it ws the duty of government, at all 


of a tieher rate of cuty than twenty 


the orders of the day, being the resolutions of Mr. 
| Clay proposing an amendinent to the constitution of 
the United States 

Mr. Morehead, of Ky. addressed the senate in reply 
to the arguments of Mr. Preston and Mr. Buchanan, 
both of whom had advocated the existence of the 
veto power and opposed the proposed amendments of 
the committee. He discussed the question in gener- 
al. and in detail, and endeavored to confute the idea 
of the senators from Pennsylvania that the veto pow- 
er was a democratic power, and that there had been 








tines, but more especially in a season such as now ex- 


iuable, though indirect, trade with the British West 


ndies. The effect of the present arrangement had 


“Nu amendinent which proposes to | been to cripple our own commerce, and to increase 
the commerce of Great Britain, employed in British 
colonial intercourse, in a remarkable degree. He 


would mention, as a fact, that whereas, at the time 
the arrangement referred to was made, nine-tenths 
of that intercourse was carried on in American ves- 
sels; the amount of British and American tonnage 
employed in it is now about equal. The trade be- 
tween New England and the British colonies and 
possessions has now become of little or no value. 
Upon his own state the effect of this arrangement 
had been peculiarly disastrous. Before it went into 
operation, Maine had ten thousand tons of shipping 
employing in the trade with the British North Ame- 
rican colonies alone. She has now been driven out 
of it entirely, while the shipping of the colonies has 
been increased four-fold, and they have all the ad- 
vantage of a direct and unembarrassed trade with 
this country. ' 

He would not now go into an examination of the 
particular causes of all this, but would leave that to 
a future and more proper occasion. His design was 
to give an outline of its contents, with a view that 
the house might order it to be printed. 

The petition was then ordered to be printed, and 
was referred to the committee on foreign affairs. 

Mr. Fessenden gave notice that he would, at the 
earliest opportunity, offer a resolution to repeal the 
2ist rule; which is in the following words: 

“No petition, memorial, resolution, or other pa- 
per praying the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, or any state or territory, or the slave 
trade between the states or territories of the United 
States in which it now exists, shall be received by 
this house, or entertained in any way whatever.” 

Mr. Cushing moved to reconsider the vote of yes- 
terday by which the house had refused to receive the 
petition from citizens of Haverhill praying a disso- 
lution of the union. 

The speaker said that the petition itself could not 
be debated, neither could the mction now made to 
reconsider. 

Mr. Cushing wished now to debate the question of 
reception, but was overruled by the speaker, and 
_ having appealed, the speaker’s decision was sustain- 
ed by the house. 

The motion to reconsider will come up in its re- 
gular order when Mr. C. will be entitled to the floor. 

The unfinished business of the morning hour was 
the following resolution heretofore reported by Mr. 
Saltonstall, from the committee on manufactures: 

Resol ed, ‘i hat the committee on aranufactures be au- 





no abuse of it against the people. 








ihersed to send for witnesses and take iesiimony on 
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penne tariff laws, their operation upon the interests 


may require, ' 


Mr. Tillinghast addressed the house in support of 


‘the resolution. . ) 
Mr. 4. V. Brown offered the following amendment 
to the resolution: : ) | 


‘“‘Provided said committee shall not take the testi- 


mony of any 
jects about which they may be examined.” 
Messrs. Brown, Wood, 


this morning. But if it should be of the slightest im- 


je country, and the alterauon which those interests | portance to know what would be my course unon the 
ae | vote for electing a chairman, after. the remarks of 
Mr, Adams in the house, and after his course in the | 


committee in himself urging a member to mcve an 


ing and using the minutes of the committee, I will 
say that for me to vote forhim would be, after these 


rson or persons interested in the sub- circumstances, to endorse his sentiments, and to sanc- 


tion his conduct, which | cannot do. Therefore, | 


and Saltonstall successively | should be bound in my sense of public duty to vote 


addressed the house, and Mr. Wood was in the course | for some other person as chairman. 


of additional remarks when 

Mr. Fillmore rose and inquired of the speaker whe- 
ther the morning hour had not expired? 

‘The speaker said it had expired. 

On motion of Mr. Fillmore, the house resolved it- 
self into committee of the whole on the state of the 
union, (Mr. Briggs, of Massachusetts in the chair.) 

Mr. Fillmore moved thatthe committee take up 
the bill for the relief and protection of American 
seamen. 

Having been read it was laid aside to be reported 
to the house. 

The committee then took up the bill for the ap- 
propriations for pensions for 1842, which after being 
read was laid aside to be reported to the house. 

The bill for civil and diplomatic appropriations for 
1842 was then taken up and after some consideration 
the committee rose, and the chairman reported the 
two said bills to the house, and also reported pro- 
gress on the general appropriation bill. 

On motion of Mr. F.. it was then ordered that the 
pension bill and the bill for the protection of Ame- 
rican seamen abroad be engrossed for a third reading 
to-morrow. 

Mr. McKeon, on leave given, offered the following 
resolution; which was adopted: 

Resolved, 'That the president of the United States be 
requested to communicate to this house any correspon- 
dence, if not incompatible with the public interest, be- 
tween this government and the government of Great 
Britain, and this government and the executive of the 
state of New York, in relation to the colonial history of 
the state of New York. 

Mr. Cross, on leave given, offered the followed re- 
solution; which was adopted: 

Kesolved, ‘Vinat the clerk of the house be directed to 
cause the report of the boundary line of ‘Texas, with 
the survey of the same, to be printed, as recommended 
by the secretary ot state. 

The speaker laid before the house the following 
communications: 

A message from the president of the U. States, 
transmitting a report and letter from the commission- 
ers appointed for the exploration and survey of the 
boundary line between the states of Mame and New 
Hampshire, and the conterminous provinces. Ke- 
ferred to the committee on foreign affairs. 

Also, a message from the president of the United 
States, transmitting a reportof the director of the 
mint, showing the operations of the same for the 
year 1841. 

A letter from the secretary of war, transmitting 
an abstract of the returns of the militia of the se- 
veral states and territories, with their arms, accou- 
trements, &c. up to the latest returns. Referred to 
the committee on the militia. 

A letter from the commissioner of patents, trans- 
mitting the annual list of patents. 

And, on motion of Mr. J. 7. Mason, the house ad- 
journed, 

Wenpnespay, Fes. 9. Mr. Gilmer sent to the speak- 
er’s table two papers, or letters, which he desired to 
present, having reference to a question of privilege. 

The reading of the two letters was called for, and 
they were read. 

The first is as follows: 


To the hon. speaker of the house of representatives: ‘ 


The undersigned, members of the committee on 
foreign affairs, respectfully ask the house to excuse 
them from further service on that committee. Ke- 
cent occurrences induce them to doubt whether the 
removal of the present chairman by the committee 
would meet the approbation of the house, and they 
are unwilling to serve with a chairman who has avow- 
ed opinions and persevered in a system of conduct 
which, in the estimation of the undersigned, have 
shown him to be an unsafe depository of this public 
trust, or of that confidence which is necessary to the 
relations between a chairman and the members of 
such a committee. 

THOMAS W. GILMER, 
R. M. 'T. HUNTER, 

R. BARNWELL RHETT, 
GEORGE H. PROFFITT. 

February 8, 1842. 

Mr. Gilmer called for the reading of the second 
letter which was read as follows: 

Tuesday Morning, Feb. 8, 1842. 

Dear Sir: Indisposities will prevent my attend- 


It would have been agreeable to my feelings if I 
could have been relieved from serving on the com- 
mittee for several weeks past. : 


this communication. Vie weet a yours, 
W. COST JOHNSON. 
Hon. T. W. Gumer. 


The speaker. The chair understands that the four 
gentlemen whose names are appended to the commu- 
nication first read wish to be excused from further 
service. 

Mr. Gilmer nodded assent. 

Mr. Stanly suggested that the question should be 
taken on all the four names. 

The suggestion was acceded to, and the question 
being put, the four gentleman above named were ex- 
cused from further service as members of the com- 
mittee on foreign affairs. 

Mr. FY. C. Johnson then asked that he also might be 
excused. 

Which motion being agreed to, Mr. J. was excused. 

Mr. Adams, at a subsequent period of the day, 
moved that five members be appointed on the com- 
mittee of foreign affairs, in place of those excused 
this day. 

Mr. Briggs was understood to say that that, of 
course, would be done on the suggestion made. 

The speaker said he so understood. 

Mr. Wise, from the committee on naval affairs, re- 
ported a bill to authorize the appointment of a board 
for the preparation of rules and Jaws for the regula- 
tion and government of the navy, and a bill to reor- 
ganize the navy department of the United States. 

Mr. Wood resumed his remarks of yesterday upon 
the resolution of the committee on manufactures ask- 
ing power to send for persons and papers. He re- 
peated that the committee were so constituted that 
it was impossible to expect an impartial report, but 
even if it were not so, there was not time, although 
the session were to be prolonged to the dog-days, for 
the investigation as proposed. 

Mr. W. then referred toa tariff report in the Brit- 
ish house of commons, made under the circumstan- 
ces which the committee desired, which was not com- 
pleted after a sitting from April to August. The 
committee, at the head of which was Mr. Hume, 
stated, in giving in their report, that it had not been 
perfected from want of time. Again, he objected to 
the proposition, because, if any investigation of the 
sort was to take place, it ought to be made by a joint 
committee of both houses. 

Mr. L. Williams, with a view to end debate upon 
this proposition, moved to lay the subject on the table. 

Mr. Fillmore moved to postpone the further con- 
sideration of the question, which was agreed to and 

The pension appropriatiou bill was taken up and 
assed. 

The bill for the relief of American seamen in foreign 
countries was passed. 

At three o’clock the house adjourned. 

During the adjourning a man in the gallery addres- 
sed the assembly, and was removed by the sergeant. 
' Tuurspay, Fes. 10. The speaker announced the 

following members of the committee on foreign af- 
| fairs, in the place of those members who were yester- 
day excused from further service thereon: 

Mr. E. D. White, of Louisiana; Mr. 4. H. Shep- 
perd, of North Carolina; Mr. Isaac E. Holmes, of 3S. 
Carolina; Mr. R. Chapman, of Alabama; and Mr. 4. 
Cooper, of Georgia. 

‘Lhe unfinished business of the morning hour was 
the following resolution, heretofore reported from the 
committee on manufactures: 

Resolved, ‘hut the commi.tee on manufactures be an- 
tho ised tu send fur witnesses aud take testimony ou the 
suiject ot the present tariff laws, their operation upon the 
in.erests of the country, aud the alteration which those in- 
teresis niay require. 

To which resolution Mr. Brown, of Tennessee, had 
heretofore offered the following amendment: 

‘Provided said committee shall not take the testi- 
mony of any person or persons interested in the sub- 
jects about which they may be examined.” 

And the question immediately pending was on the 
motion of Mr. Lewis Williams to lay the whole sub- 
ject on the table, and was taken and decided in the 
affirmative yeas 108, nays 79. 

On motion of Mr. Thompson, of Mississippi, the 





election of chairman, and the manner of ‘his disclos- 


You are at liberty to make known the conteuts of 


the early disposition of the lands lying in the state of 
Alabama, acquired from the Cherokee Indians by the 
treaty of 29th December, 1835.” i, 

Which was read a third time and games. 
The resolution reported yesterday by the gentemay 
from North Carolina (Mr. Stanly) from the commit. 
tee on public expenditures authorising that committee 
toemploy a clerk, was then adopted by yeas 119 


ie: 08, 

-The house then resolved itself into committee of 
the whole and resumed the consideration of the bij! 
making appropriations for civil and diplomatic ex- 
penses for 1842, and after some time spent in its con- 
sideration, the committee rose and reported the bil] 
to the house. After which the house adjourned. 

Fripay, Fes. 11. Mr. Boardman, on leave given, 
offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the comm 'ttee on commerce be instruct. 
ed to inquire into the expediency of establishing a syste. 
of Electro Magnetic Telegraphs for the use of the govern- 
ment of he United States. 

Mr. Medill asked leave to offer a resolution calling 
for information concerning the commssion of inquiry 
instituted on the public buildings of thiscity lastspring. 
Ordered to lie over and be printed. 

The resolution reported by Mr. Saltonstall, from the 
commitiee on manufactures, authorising that commit- 
tee to employ a clerk was taken up. Mr. Salton- 
stall advocated it. Mr. Brown, of Tennessee, oppos- 
ed it. 


Mr. Randolph said that yesterday the house had re- 
fused to give the committee on manufactures power 
to send for witnesses and take testimony even, and 
now the power to appoint a clerk was assailed. This 
course of proceeding was certainly strange, after the 
house had committed to the committee on manufac- 
tures that portion of the president’s message relating 
to discriminating dutes. Why, what were the com- 
mittee to do? The American tariff was unlike that 
of Great Britain; in that ten articles produced nine- 
tenths of the revenue arising from customs, but our 
tariff embraced over thirty-seven hundred varieties of 
articles, on which the committee were required by the 
house to report a bill for discriminating duties. How 
were they to do this without practical information? 
The refusal yesterday to grant the power to take evi- 
dence, so far from being an argument against this re- 
solution, as was supposed by the gentleman from 
Tennessee, (Mr. Brown), is an argument in its fa- 
vor. They needed light. But he, when it is pro- 
posed to authorise the committee to take evidence, 
objects—the expense is too great. The expense. yes, 
the expense of hundreds, when millions, nay, the in- 
terests of the whole country, are at stake! He ob- 
jects to the power to send for and examine witnesses 
under oath, because the information can be obtained 
otherwise; and when a clerk is asked for to obtain 
that information, then he objects to that also, be- 
cause the house refused to authorise the committee 
to send for witnesses. This was certainly strange, 
but perhaps not more so than the objection of the 
gentleman to the composition of the committee—that 
a majority of them were in favor of protection. 

If any persons were dissatisfied with the commit- 
tee, the manufacturers themselves might be; for he 
believed there was not a single manufacturer, or per- 
son engaged in manufactures, on the committee, and 
not above one member who represented a decidedly 
manufacturing constituency. The chairman came 
from a commercial district, and six or seven members 
represented agricultural districts. 


Mr. Turney moved that the resolution be laid on 
the table. 

The yeas and nays on that motion were ordered; 
and, being taken, were: yeas 88, nays SS, (a tie vote.) 

The speaker then voted in the negative; whereby tiie 
vote stood yeas 388, nays 89. 

So the resolution was not laid on the table. 

Mr. Atherton then submitted a motion that the re- 
solution be laid on the table. 
Mr. Brewster asked the yeas and nays on that mo- 
tion; which were ordered; and, being taken, were: 
yeas 97, nays 89. : 
So the resolution was laid on the table. 
The house adjourned. 


Satrurpay, Fes. 12. Petitions and memorials 
were presented and referred. The resolution here- 
tofore offered, asking that the committee on private 
land claims be allowed a clerk, after some debate, 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. Everett asked leave to offer a resolution pro- 
viding that the committee of the whole be discharg- 
ed from the further consideration of the bill relating 
to the apportionment of representatives. Also, that 
the bill be made the special.order for Tuesday next, 
at 12 o’clock, and every day thereafter until finally 
disposed of. Likewise, that on Tuesday the 22d inst. 
all debate shall cease, and the question taken on all 








ing the meeting of the committee on forcign affairs 


house took up the bill entitled “an act to provide for 


amendments which may be offered. Objection be- 
ing made, the resolution was not entertained. 
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A motion was then made to re-consider the vote 
by which the resolution asking a clerk a clerk for 
e committee on private land claims, had been laid 
on the table. It was urged that there are now up- 
wards of four hundred cases before the committee, 
many of which grow out of French and Spanish 
grants; and the papers of course being in those Jan- 
s, render it impossible for the committee to ex- 
amine them. Hence the services of a clerk under- 
standing the languages is necessary. ‘The motion to 
ré-consider was carried, when a motion was again 
made to lay the resolution on the table. A division 
being had, the motivn to lay on the table was carried 
by a majority of three. 

The speaker, who laid before the house the follow- 
ing executive communication: 

Washington, Feb. 9, 1842. 
To the house of representatives: 

In answer to the resolution of the house of repre- 
sentatives of the 7thof February, 1842,in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘Resolved, That the president of the 
United States inform this house under what authori- 
ty the commission, consisting of George Poindexter 
and others, for the. investigation of the concerns of 
the New York custom-house, was raised, &c.” I 
have to state that the authority for instituting the 
commission mentioned in said resolution, is the au- 
thority vested in the president of the United States 
“to take care that the laws be faithfully executed; 
and to give to congress from time to time informa- 
tion on the state of the union; and to recommend to 
their consideration such measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient.” 

The expediency, if not the necessity of inquiries 
into the transactions of our custom-houses, especial- 
ly in cases where abuses and malpractices are al- 
ledged, must be obvious to congress; and that inves- 
tigations of this kind were expected to be made, ap- 
pears from the provision in the 2Ist section of the 
actof 1799, which enjoins collectors of the customs 
to submit their books, papers, and accounts to the in- 
spection of such persons as shall be appointed for 
that purpose. 

The purposes and objects of the commission will 
be explained by the commission itself, a copy of 
which, together with information on the other sub- 
jects mentioned in the resolution, will at the proper 
time be laid before congress. JOHN TYLER. 

Laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 

The senate bill entitled ‘‘an act confirming certain 
land claims in Louisiana,” was taken up, read twice, 
and referred to the committee on private land claims. 
Several other senate bills of a private nature, were 
also read twice and appropriately referred. 

On motion of Mr. Giddings, the house then re- 





solved itself into a committee of the whole, and re- 
sumed the consideration of private bills. At half 
past two the commiltee rose and the house adjourned. 

Monpay, Fes. 14. The speaker submitted three 
communications as follows: 

City of Washington, February 12, 1342. 
To the how. John White, speaker of the 
house of representativss: 

Sir: Having been appointed a member of the com- 
mittee of foreign affairs, the undersigned desires to be 
excused from the service for the following reasons: 

The appointment was made in consequence of the 





good name, I feel convinced that the public service 


'mittee promoted, by the counsels of your obedient 
| servant, 





Mr. Cooper’s letter having been read by the clerk— 


Mr, Campbell, of South Carolina, made the follow- | cerning the repudiation of state debts.” 


ing points of order: 

ist. A member of the house should, from his place, 
make whatever statement he may wish to address to 
its consideration. 

2d. No member of the house has the right to spread 
upon its journal opinions that he may entertain of the 
conduct of another member. 

The speaker having stated that the letter would not 
appees on the journal, Mr. C. withdrew his points of 
order. 

The question on excusing Mr. Cooper was then ta- 
ken, and decided in the affirmative by a vote almost 
unanimous. So Mr. C. was excused. 

The letter of Mr. Chapman was then read as fel- 
lows: 

House of representatives, Feb. 12, 1842. 
To the speaker of the house of representatives: 

Sir: I find that [ have been appointed a member of 
the committee on foreign affairs, recently, to fill one 
of several vacancies that occurred in that committee 
by the resignation of members whose reasons were 
publicly made known, and deemed by the house suf- 
ficient to excuse them. 

I deeply regret the necessity that I feel myself un- 
der to decline serving on that committee, and respect- 
fully ask that the house will excuse me. 

I have carefully examined the grounds on which 
the late members of the committee have placed their 
justification before the country for retiring from it, 
and fully sustain their views. The reasons they as- 
sign being altogether applicable to — Lask to be 
excused. With great respect, your obedient servant, 

R. CHAPMAN. 

And the question on excusing Mr. Chapman was 
then taken, and decided in the affirmative by a vote 
unanimous, with the exceptien of one or two nega- 
tives. 

So Mr. C. was excused. 

The letter of Mr. Isaae E. Holmes was then read as 
follows: 

To the hon. speaker of the house of representatives: 

Sir: I respectfully beg to be excused from serving | 
as a member of the committee on foreign affairs. ‘The | 
reasons assigned by those gentlemen whose resigna- | 
tions occasioned the vacancies recently filled by the | 
appointment of other southern members, appear 

equally applicable to all representatives of slavehold- | 
ing states, and were deemed satisfactory by the house, | 
as evinced in the unhesitating acceptance of the 
aforesaid resignations. I would further observe that 
the chairman of said committee having applied to | 
my constituents the most opprobrious epithets, anJ 
charged all the delegation from South Carolina with | 
haying banded ina base conspiracy to destroy his 








| 


| 
| 





would not be advanced, or the harmony of the com- | 


I. E. HOLMES. 
And the question being taken, Mr. H. was also ex- | 
cused by a vote almost unanimous. 
And, in reply to a suggestion or motion of Mr. 


Adams the speaker replied that three members would, | 


as a matter of course, be designated to fill the places 
of the members thus excused. 





Mr. Everett moved a suspension of the rules in or- 


resignation of honorable members, distinguished for | der to offer a resolution in order to make bill No. 73, 
their ability and experience, who represent similar | for the apportionment of representatives the order of 


interests with himself. They doubtless had every 
disposition to maintain their position on the commit- 
tee, so long as they could serve with interest to the 
country or honor and credit to themselves. They 
have retired, after being excused by the house, upon 
grounds stated before the house, and made known to 
us all. They are grounds which apply more or less 
to every member who represents the peculiar inter- 
ests of the south, and regards the good order, peace, 
and harmony of the union. 


These grounds are laid in the conduct and speeches 
of the venerable chairman of that committee, as well 
in eommittee as in this house. By these he has 
evinced, on all occasions, a wilful and deliberate pur- 
pose, with great perseverance, to use his position on 


this floor, and his elevation as chairman, as points of 


every day from to-morrow until disposed of. It was 
decided in the negative—yeas 58, nays 124. 


among others, Mr. Calhoun presented the resolutions 
of the state of Massachusetts, respecting its claim on 


the action of its representatives and senators; the first 
of which was as follows: 


Resolved, That the claim of the commonwealth for 
military services rendered in the years one thousand eight 
‘hundred and thirteen and fourteen, having been provided 
| for by law, and partly paid in the year one thousand eight 
(hundred and thirty; and the balance ackno vledged to be 


due under provi-iuns of that act having since, by order 





tary of war. the payment cannot longer be delayed with- 
out great injustice and disregard of the acknowledged 


attack for malign influence, unmindful of obligations | righis of this commonwealth. 


imposed by the constitution, to assail the property | 


Mr. 4dams (among many others) presented a pe- 


the United States for military serviccs, and urging | 


of congress, been ascertain d and reported by the secre- | 


amble and resolutions of the state of Kentucky, con- 
The second 
were “‘resojutions concerning the soldiers of the rev- 
olution.”” Having accompanied them with remarks 
indicative of the adherence of the state fo her good 
faith, and of gratitude and compensation due to the 
revolutionary soldier; he moved their printing, and 
that the latter be referred to the military committee. 
Granted. 

Petitions continued to be called for, until the en- 
tire roll, from Maine to Iowa, having (for the first 
time in a long period) been called through in the 
course of one day, the House adjourned. 


Tuespay, Fes. 15. On motion of Mr. McClel- 
land 5,000, amended on motion of Mr. Thompson, of 
Indiana, to 10,000 copies of the report of the com- 
missioner of patents containing valuable agricultural 


statistics by the late census, were ordered to be print- 
ed. 


Mr. Summers called for the consideration of his 
report upon the organization of the officers of the 
house, and ail the expenditures connected with the 
police and other regulations of the house. The alte- 
ration which the report proposes in the present ar- 
rangement is to strike off two clerks, who each have 
$1,500 per annum. 

Mr. Gordon, moved an amendment to the report, 
so as to provide that the clerk continue the services 
of three assistant clerks, as authorised by the reso- 
lution of the house of 1826, and of two assistant 
clerks now employed in his office, who have been en- 
gaged therein since 1838. 

Mr. W. C. Johnson, declared, that the duties of the 
clerks of this house were mort onerous than those of 
any persons employed by this government. 

The debate was continued, until the expiration of 
the morning hour, by Messrs. Wise, Briggs, Cushing 
and Fillmore. 

Mr. Everett submitted a resolution with regard to 
considering the apportionment bill, which was read 
for information only. 

The speaker then laid before the house the follow- 
ing executive communications: 

A message from the president of the U. States, 
transmitting copies of letters written by the minister 
of the United States at the court of Great Britain in 
1841, to the commodore of the squadron of the U. 
States in the Mediterranean. Read and iaid on the 
table. 

Also, a letter from the secretary of war, commu- 
nicating the information called for by the house, on 
the 18th instant, in relation to the cost of a military 
road to Forts Fairfield and Kent, in the state of 
Maine. Referred to the committee on military af- 
fairs. 

A bill to allow the banks of this District another 
year of suspension was taken up, and a motion made 
to lay it on the table. ‘The yeas and nays were call- 
ed, and were ayes 79, noes 107; and the main ques- 
tion ordered upon the passage of the bill the yeas 
and nays were called, and stood ayes 97, noes 73. 

So the bill was passed. 

Mr. Gentry moved, when the general appropria- 
tion bill comes up, that it be recommitted with in- 
structions to report it again, omitting every item of 
appropriation not authorised bylaw. Mr. G. said 
that it would appear that the committee who report- 
ed this bill (the committee of ways and means) had 
asserted the propriety of the principle which he 
maintained, but had shrunk from carrying out this 





‘amma ; ‘gals, 
Petitions and memorials were then called for, and prey oo and it was for the purpose of having it 


fully executed that he had made this motion. Mr. 
|G. remarked upon the danger and impropriety of 
allowing the creation of officers in the loose and ir- 
responsible manner which had heretofore prevailed. 

Mr. Fillmore said it had been at first the intention 
of the committee to report no appropriation which 
was not called for by a specific law. But, upon ex- 
amination, the committee had found a number of in- 
dispensable officers, whose appointment was origi- 
inally for a limited time, and had been continued 
‘only through the annual appropriations. He said, 
/one half the clerks of the senate, one-third of the 
eleven clerks of the house, the reporter of the su- 
| preme court, several of the messengers of the house, 
| the assistant librarian and his associate, would be ex- 





. : AS ; ¢ : cluded by the rule proposed. 
and interests of a large portion of these U. States,| tition from citizens of Concord, New Hampshire, | C y prop 
and wantonly to defame and traduce the character of | praying congress to consult the safety and integrity 


its citizens and their represeniatives on this floor. 


lof ihe union and nation by reconsidering and revers- | 


| Mr. Wise made a few remarks, contending that the 
resolutions of the house, in matters connected with 


_Under these circumstances, whilst the undersigned | ing the action by which the house resolved to consid- | its own officers, were, in fact, law—recognised as 
disclaims any but the proper feelings of regard for|er the resolution of Mr. Marshall censuring Mr. 
the chairman as a representative and as an indivi-| $dams for presenting a petition; and to confine them- 


dual, he does not perceive how he could aid the in-| selves to the legitimate purposes for which they were 
vestigations of this committee, or partake in its deli-| created. 


berations, without discrediting those he came here 
He, therefore, respectfully requests | 


to represent. 


Mr. Turney raised the question of reception. 
And the question being taken, the petition was re- 


you tu present to the house this application to be ex-' jected. 


cused, Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


MARK A. COOPER. 


Mr. Thomson, of Ky. presented two sets of resolu- 


tions from the state of Kentucky; the first the “‘pre- law. 





isuch by the constitution. The previous question 
was then moved, the main question ordered, and 
‘upon the motion itself the yeas and nays were taken, 
| and resulted in ayes 144 noes 22. 

| So the motion was agreed to; and, accordingly, the 
‘committee of the whole on the state of the union 
| was instructed to strike out from the said bill every 
item of appropriation that was not authorised by 
Aud the house adjourned. 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. By and with the 
advice and consent of the senate. Washington Irving, 
of New York, to be envoy entraordinary and minister 
plenipotentiary to Spain. ©Waddy ‘Thompson, of South 
Carolina, io be enyoy aqoetcinety and minister pleni- 
potentiary to Mexico. William Blackford, of Virginia 
to be charge d? affaires to the republic of New Granada. 
Wim. 1. Freeman, of Philadelphia, to be consul of the 
Uanted States for the portof Neuvitas, in the island of 
Cuba, in the place of John M. Baker, deceased. 

Samuel J. Douglass, to’ be judge, of the U. States for 
the middle district of Florida, in the place of William 
H{. Brockenbrough, declined, who was appvinted in the 
place of Alfred Baich, resigned. 

Robert G. Nicholas, to be attorney of the U. S:ates for 
the eastern district of Virginia; re-appointed. 

Marcus C. Ryan, reappointed surveyor and inspector 
of the revenue at Windsor, N. Carolina. 

Consuls. The president of the U. States has recog- 
nised Carlo Giovanni Mansoni as consul of Tuscany, for 
the port of Mobile, Ala; and L. H. Meyer as consul of 
the Kingdom of Hanover, for the port of New York. 


Tur Banks or Micuican. The législature of Mich- 
gan have passed a bill to repeal the suspension aci of last 
session. It provides for an immediate resumption of the 
banks, every failure or refusal to redeem their notes, &c. 
in specie to be deemed conclusive evidence of insolvency, 
and their corporate privileges and charters to be at once 
forfeited. 


Banks or Kentucky. The condition of the banks of 
this state will compare most favorably with that of the 
New England banks which pay specie for their notes. 
The five New England states of Maine, New Ham- 
pshire, Vermont. Rhode Island and Massachusetts, have 
a circulation of $14,165,853, upon a specie basis of 
$2,768,905—while the banks of Kentucky, wiih a circu- 
lation of $4,461,925, have a specie basis of 31,557,333. 
The former have about $5 13 of paper circulation for 


every specie dollar in their vaults, winle the latter_have | 


about $2 85 for every specie dollar. [Maysville Rep. 


A CONGRESSIONAL TEMPERANCE society has been con- 
stituted at Washington. Iis officers are: President. 
—George N. Briggs, of Massachusetts. 

y; ; ry 7 ° Ts wens en? 

Vice presiaenis.—Thomas W. Gilmer, of Virginia; 
Thomas Henry, Pennsylvania; Samuel 5. Bowne, New 
York; Thos. F. Marshaii, Kentucky; Edmund Deber- 
rv, North Carolina; Harvey M. Watterson, ‘Tennessee; 


John ‘Thompson Mason, Maryland; Calvery Morris, | five per cent. treasury notes, payable in two years, which 


Ohio; John Mattocks, Vermont. 
Secretary.—J. M. Howard, of Michigan. 
Treasnrer.—Seth M. Gates, of New York. 
Executive committee.—Lott Warren, of Georgia; 
Thos. W. Williams, Connecticut; James Irvin, Penn- 
eylvania; Chas. Hudson, Massachusetts; Lewis Riggs, 


New York. 


Deatus In Wasutncton. The board of healih re- 
port eighteen deaths during the month of January. 


Specran eLecTion. The election, tosupply the vacan- 
cy occasioned by the decease of the hon. David Dim- 
mock. in the Bedford and Susquehanna congressional 
district, in Pennsylvania, takes place on the 1st of March. 


Irom Foriva. 
received from Fort Mellon. On the 2d inst. two Indians 
richly dressed, and with plenty of money, in hard dol- 
lars, appeared atthe fort with a flag ot truce. No in- 
terpreter being present, one was sent for, when it was 
ascertained that the Indians belonged to a band who 
were concealed about twenty-seven miles from the fort. 
A detachment was immediately sent to capture the hos- 
tile band. 


Gop anv sitver. The following table, which ap- 
pears in the report of the secretary of the treasury, shows 
the annual imports and exports of gold and silver cvin 
and bullion since October 1, 1820: 








Year. Import. Export. 
1821 $8.06 1.890 $10.478 059 
1822 3,369,546 10 510.180 
1823 y 6 097,896 6,372.937 
1824 8,379,835 7,014 552 
1825 6,150 765 8.797055 
1826 6,880,966 4,958,673 
1827 8,151. 130 6,971,305 
1823 7,439,741 8,243,476 
1329 7,493,612 4,924,029 
18390 7,155,964 1,241,622 
1831 7 ,3U5,9415 9,014,931 
1832 5,907 .504 5,656 540 
1833 7,070,368 2,244,559 
1534 17,911,632 1,676,258 
1835 13,131,447 6,447,775 
1536 13,400,881 4,324,336 
1837 10,516,414 4,692,730) 
1838 17,747,116 3,503,046 
1839 5,574,263 8,775,443 
1340 8,382,813 8,417,014 
ls4l 4,903,482 10,020,044 

Totel, $181 ,501,510 $133,759,910 


The Albany Arzus bas the following condensed state- 
ment of the kinds of metal, and the operations of the 
mints 

“The total of imperts consisted of $5,105,538 in gold 
bullion, $34,866,174 in gold coin, $9,855,945, in silver 


! 


las follows: 


exports $613,673 in guld bullion, $14,642,239 in gold coin, 

1,291 in silver bullion, and $104 304 220 in silver coin. 
To which add, $13,303,487 expurt of American coin and 
bullion. 

The operations of the mint were commenced in 1793 
4. During these years, the whole coinage in value was 
$453,541. It was less than one half this sum for the two 
next years, when the value of the coinage increased un- 
til the second year of the war, (1813) when the value 
was $1,102,27). For the foar following years, however, 
it was greatly reduced—in 1815, only $20,453, and the 
average for the fuur years being only $342,267. The 
three heaviest years of coinage were 1834, 5 and 6, viz: 
$7,764,900 in 734, $5,668,667 in °35, and $7,764,900 in 
36. ‘The coinage last year. was $1,206,901. ‘he aggre- 
gate amount of coinage ai the American mint, from 1793 
io 1841, was $83,349,402, at the branch mints, 2,740,930.” 


InpianaA. The committee of ways and means report 
her debt to be $16 858,123—the annual interest on which 
is $749,123, of which sheis able to meet only $136,727, 
independent of taxation. The committee enquire, wheth- 
er she shali raise the deficit of more than $650,000 by di- 
rect taxation—and the report goes on to show that such 
a resource is impracticable. “To have imposed a tax 
sufficient to pay the interest on the public debt, would 
place burdens upon our citizens equal to those imposed 
upon the serfs of Russia, and place them upon an equali-} 
ty with the peasantry of England or France.” In con- 
sequence of the rapid depreciation of state stocks, the 
estimate, that the Lndiana bonds, “will in a short period, 
be down as low as ten cents on the dollar. Now, sup- 
pose our debt to be $13,500,500 it would require a fund 
of $1,300,009 to redeem all our outstanding bonds, and 
release our citizens from all the apprehensions of state 
insolvency and oppressive taxation, But are there any 
means within the reach of the state that may be apptied 
to this purpose? 

“The proceeds of the canal lands, estimated it 642,235, 
are pointed outas one mean. ‘The debt to be absorbed 





Proceeds of canal lands, 642,235, to purchase 
bonds 

Repudiated suspended debt 

Sale of public works in exchange for bonds, 


$6,420,000 
3,136,000 


say, 2,000,000 
Other means of absorption 1,444,000 
Total, $13 000,000 | 


Tue INDIANA RESUMPTION BinL. Provides that the 





| gard to the interest. 
The act requires the bank to pay specie from and af- | 


debt due by the state to the State Bank, shall be paid in 


are made receivable in all dues to the state, except for 
the Wabash and Erie canal. The bank is required to 
receive and pay out these notes at their face without re- 
ter the 15th of June, upon pain, in case of refusal. of 
being proceeded against as in case of insolvency. Sut 
in ease the banks of Ohio, Illinois, Kentucky or Michi- 
gan, or either of them, shall not, on that day, redeem 





Advices to the 4th instant have been | 











their liabilities in specie—ihe refusal to pay specie to or 
for any bank, which is not itself paying specie, where it 


is demanded for the purpose of carrying it out of the | 


state, shal] not be considered a violation of the law by 
the bank. 

The act then fixes the rate of exchange to be charged 
by the Indiana banks, until an unconditional resumption, 


works; and to repeal! the appropriations for public works 
not yet commenced, amounting to $47,009. In all, 
$157,000. ‘The property of the state applicable to the 
discharge of its debt is as fuliows: a: 

Interest of the state in the bank of Louisiana, $1,000 009 


Lots (old government square), 100.009 
** (present siate house’, 250,000 
Stock in Louisiana state bank, 60,000 
Total, $1,410,000 


A resolution has passed the legislature unanimously, 
reprobating th2 course pursued by the Mexican author). 
ties toward the Santa Fe expedition, and requesting 
the government at Washington to take immediate and 
decisive steps to procure the liberation of the prisoners, 
and reparation for the outrages alleged to have been 
committed on the United States consul and other Ame- 
rican residents. 


Micnican. The senate of Michigan has passed a bill 
providing for the election of members of congress by ge- 
neral ticket, at the next general election in the state. 


New Jersey OvsTer case, cecided. The correspon- 
dent of the Journal of Commerce date Feb. 9, writes 
from Washington thus: As you have many readers in 
New York, I take the liberty, as a Jersey man, tovask 
you to announce to the people of that state, the decision 
of the supreme court of the United States in their favor 
in the great oyster controversy, which has created so 
much i/l-biood in the Jast twenty years. The decision of 
the court was given this morning by Chief Jusuce Ta- 
ney, whoread a very learned and lucid opinion on the 
subject, which I do not doubt, will give as much satis- 
faction, when printed, to the lovers of law, as the decree 
gives to the people of New Jersey. 

The conclusion is, that the proprietors are not entitled 
to recover, and the decision of the circuit court is rever- 
sud, 

Judge Thompson said he did not assent to the decision 
of the court, and should give his reasons. 

Judge Baldwin said he dissented from the opinion 
throughout. 

Much as the dissentient judges are entitled to respect, 
Ihave no dobut the decision of the court is in aceord- 
ance with the publie good; as well as with law and snb- 
stantial justice; and that it wiil increase the general con- 
fidence 1n the uprightness and legal capability of this tru- 
ly august tribunal. 


Onto. The bill compelling the banks of Ohio.to re- 
sume specie payments on the 4th of March, was finally 
passed by the senate on the 12th. The Ohio State Jour- 
nal says, there are some slight amendments to be con- 
curred in by the house, which it was supposed would re- 
ceive its assent on Monday. when the’bil! would become 
a law. 

‘The resolutions in censure of John Q Adams, passed 
the senale by a vote of 19 tu 17. 


Presipency. The democratic members of the lecisla- 
ture of Kentucky, have nominated col. R. M. Johnson 
as their candidate for the presidency; but they expressly 
state, that “this nomination is not made in prejndice to 
the claims of others equally worthy, and that, in the event 
of a plurality of republican candidates, it will be cheer- 
fully waived ix favor of the nominee ofa general conven- 
tion of the democratic party of the United States. 

Col. J. delivered an address a few weeks since to an 


at not exceeding 5 percent. on any place at greater dis- | Irish repeal association at Louisville which elicited their 


tance than 390 miles, and 3 per cent. if a point with 
in 390 miles, and vitiates any contractif more ts exacted. 
[Wheeling Gaz. 


cheers and thanks. 
At a convention of the democratic anti-bond payers of 
Mississippi, Martin Van Buren, was no‘ninated as a 





Kentucky. The joint committee on banks, in the 
Kentucky legislature, have recommended that the Ist of 
November be the day fixed for resumption by the banks, 
contingent upon the resumption of the banks in New Or- 
leans. 


Loss or THE MEXICAN SCHOONER OF WAR Lirerty. The 
NI 


brig Delaware arrived at N. Orleans on the 3d inst. re- | 
ports having spoken revenne cutter Woodbury, H. 8. | 
Nones, commander from Hampton Roads, bound for N. | 


on or > a ~Teu) ” © ‘ , J | 
: o ) assengers 3 3 ’ , } 
O. having on board the passengers and crew of the | the result of the six balloungs on the last day. 


Mexican man-of-war schooner Liberty, which was to- 
tally lost on Surrap Key, on the 2Ist,1m a heavy blow 
from N. W. ; 


Lovistana- A report from the treasurer of the state 
of Lourslana, dated January 23, gives the following as 
the debt of the state 


‘The debt of the state to banks, is $1,100,000 
To which must be added— 
3onds to Noshiville rail road company, 500,090 


do Port Hudson and rail road company, 493,000 
do Charity Hospital (donation) 100,000 


do do vo (purchase of ground) 
125.000 

do New Orleans Draining company, 50,000 

do Heirs of Thomas Jefferson, 5,000 


b I 
do Vacant estates, 30,233 63 





$2,408,238 63 

The same document estimates the expenditures for 
1842, at $714,037, and the reccipts at $437 650, showing 
a deficit of $226,437. ILis recommended tu increase the 
income of the state by a new system of taxation, and to 
reduce the expenses by taking $20 000 from the same 
paid fur salaries; 860,000 from ibe annual appropriation 


candidate for the presidency, and Richard M. Johnson, 
| as vice president of the U.S. at the next election. 
(Phil. Sentonel. 


Tennessee. A resolution condemning ihe repudiation 
si state debts, has passed both houses of the Tennessee 
legislature by large majorities. Nine members of each 
house voted against it. 


vinGINIA. The legislature proceeded to the election of 
governor of February lith and 12:h. The following is 


l 2 3 4 5 6 
A. Sievenson —- 73 79 82 80 22 
William F. ‘T'aylor 78 -- — — — — 
Lewis Summers 26 68 71 63 —_— — 
Kdwards Watis 56 —_— — —_ —_ — 
James McDowell — — — a bajeas 55 
W. B. Preston —~ — — — 41 66 
V. Witcher — —_ — — 39 --- 
Scatiering 4 16 14 14 3 16 
Neces’ry toa choice 83 82 83 83 82 80 


So there is no governor elected after two days. A. 
Stevenson ran the highest, and was within one of an 
electiun. If no other attempt be made tu proceed again 
to the election, (which is doubtful), then here are two.ses- 
sions when the legislature has failed to eleet a goverior; 
and thus the executive functions will be transferred to the 
oldest councillor, then the lieut. governor, John M. Gre- 
gory, esq. [ Enquirer. 

The house of delegates a short time since instructed 
one of its vormmittees to report a bill for staying execu- 
tions, &c. On the 10th the question came up hefore the 
honse on a motion fur reconsideration, which being car- 
ried, the house discharged the commitiee from the consi- 
deration of the subject by a vote of 79 to 44—thus decid- 





for education; $10,000 from the ‘apprepriation for main- 


ing against any stay law. 





